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NASEBY FIELD. 
The principal scene of disaster to the cause of Charles I. 
Not very distant from the field 
Whose name is linked with blood, 
All silently, with thoughtful mind, 
One summer morr I stood ; 
The sun shone brightly on the grass 
And on the tree and flower, 
As if to mock the scene that came 
Before me in that hour. 


The past its mighty influence threw 
On fancy’s eager eye, 

And once again there seem'd to be 
Two hostile armies nigh ; 

The tramp of many steeds was heard, 
The trumpet’s wakening sound, 

Calling to strife and mastery 
The valiant ones around, 


Unnumber'd plumes wav’d proudly high 
In the soft, freshening air, 

And armour glistened in the sun, 
And the blue sky was fair— 

Fair! asif allon earth were peace, 
Though there were soon to lie 

The young—the brave—so cold in death, 
Beneath its canopy ! 


The clash of swords—the battle cry— 
Time after time was heard— 
Onward again, for victory, 
Became the rallying word ; 
A nation’s fate—its glorious throne, 
Its splendour, and its power— 
Would like a very dream be dimm’d 
Before another hour. 


There was a proud and noble form 
Amidst the struggle seen, 

Wherever deadliest work was done, 
The spirit of the scene! 

His eye so bright, and dark, and sad,* 
Told of the mind’s unrest, 

As if the future had unrolled 
Its scroll within his breast. 


He was aking! and England’s crown 
Had rested on his brow ;— 
The strife was o’er—his kingly power 
Was but a shadow now. 
Until that earthly crown was chang’dt 
For one that cannot fade, 
His after days were like the night 
That brings but storm and shade. 
Kimbolton. Emma B 





* Most of the portraits of Charlies the First have that melancholy expression of feature 
which seems to accord so well with his unfortunate fate. 

t “I go,” said the King, “froma corruptible to an incorruptible crown, where no dis- 
tarbances can have place.”—(See the last words of Charles the first.) 





THE QUARREL. 
I left thee in anger, but sad was my heart, 
For the sun of my wrath had gone down, 
And it grieved me to think I had let thee depart 
With thy forehead profaned by a frown. 
But as cloudlets arise, when the morning is fair, 
And though smali, often lead to a storm, 
So trifles may vex, and to quarrel incline 
A temper that’s ardent and warm. 


I thought you unkind, and the spirit within 
Rebell'd, as you proudly replied, 

‘* Beware, for still o:hers my favour may win, 
And remember ! I’m not yet your bride !” 


But let us not take e’en one feather away 
From the pinions of Love, lest he fly us, 

Fer how can we tell, when he once goes astray, 
That he may not, for ever, slip by us. 


M. W. M. 





THE GURNEY PAPERS. NO. XIX. 
[Continued from the Albion of October 6.] 
There was something irresistibly droll in the way in which my waggish father- 


in-law took the account of Huil’s auut, and the joint-stock travelling concern— | 


\o me, what I saw was a surprise of the most extraordinary character, inasmuch 
t# I never had, during my acquaintance with my excelient friend, heard of any 
relations that he had; and as to such a relation as the one he kad just produced, 
implying an extensive family—not only a person but a pedigree—such a thing 
bad never eacaped him. Wells merely said that if his old friend Hull had aunts, 















‘et—what could it mean! The only man in the world who insists upon it, that 
every story must have a foundation is a builder, and there is he right enough ; still 
‘here have becn stories raised upon a superstructure which never was intended to 
bear them, and I really was unable to account for the incident ; for, considering the 
personal appearance of his companion, unless it had been his aunt—as he said it 
*as—what could have induced him to travel about with it, not being sufficiently 
Rercenary to make i/ a show! 

@ appearance of the lady brought tomy mind a story told by the late Dr 
Mosely of a huge animal called a Mannatee, which is occasionally washed ashore 
Cead at Barbados, where the Doctor for some time resided. This stupendous 
Piece of flotsom and jetsom was a matter of vital importance to the blacks, who, 
*eing slaves, were so extremely well fed, that they delighted rather to abase than 
*xalt their taste, by having a touch at the Mannatee, upon which they went to 
Work in the most extraordinary manner. Some time afier giving an account, or 
‘ather relating a tale of this mouster, Mosely dined with George Colman, and of 


“Oe party was a lady of bulk and shape much resembling Hull's aunt with the coc- 


N"¢licot ribons. The Doctor, remembering the form and size of the Barbados 
*nster, whispered to Colman— 
™ Gad, George, you have gut a Mannatee here.” 
A man at tea!” said Colman—*“ no—a woman at dinner, you mean.”’ 
‘nd here, while I am setting down things, I cannot but note the criticism of 


our recent neighbour Thompson had nieces; by which [ found that my reverend | 
relation rather doubted the consanguinity : but then if the story were not true— | 
tnd if it were not, it would be the ficst that Hull had ever told me of that charac- | 


| women who has loved, and the object of ber former affection ; and which, in the | law’s exceeding anxiety tl 


the said excellent physician, to whom the then youthful author read his ‘* Inkle ' present case connected in her heart the destinies of the man with those of the 

and Yarico.” ’ master. 
The Doctor (Colman called him Muz) listened with great attention to what cer- ' 

tainly—next to “The Duenna”—is the best English opera—perhaps giving | You may break, you may ruin the vase if you will 

“ Love in a Village” a chance—and bowed and smiled, and was evidently pleas- | , But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 

ed from the begining te the end of it, at which end, naturally enough, as the finale,| ‘* Well, let me see,” said Fanny ; and read, 

this couplet appears— 


** Now let us dance and sing, 


‘* Like the vase in which roses have once been distill’d ; 


: * Transport Seahorse, Jibbs, Master. 
. Dear Sally—I dont know what you will say when you hear that I am out 
And all Barbados bells shall ring.” | upon on: sea, having vie ta me beng a ane oe that — 
id “ "9 | exemplify my position—the ship is what they call ‘ pitching and tossing,’ but not 
nig sea rap Epos fs bang —_ bo oon the piece ?”” | the least like the game of that name at which I used to play in my juvenal days 
“ Won't do George ” eatd the Eisater, ¥ and I am mortifying myself because I have been conglomerated into such a pre- 
“Why,” said the author, “what do you find fault with, the plot or the dia- dicyment which has already taught me the meaning of Milton's lines 
logue 1” Life’s like a ship in constant motion, 
s Neither.” Sometimes high and sometimes low.’ ; 
“The songs ” | But nevertheless I am disappointed—I heard of their cots and bowers and birthe 
“ No.” ; ; | and ensigns and companions—why my cot isa sack tied up to the top of the 
“The sentiments t” | room, and the best bower they have, in an anchor—the ensign is a flag, the com- 
“No.” ‘ | Panion a staircase, the sheets are ropes ; the births are deaths, and some of the 
“The characters ?” men are in their shrouds all night; the yards instead of places for exercise are 
“No.” : ; great masts put crosswise, and as for what they call Sterne instead of being as I 
“ What then ?” fancied it might be the Dean of St. Patrick’s who has written Humphrey Clinker 
“Tt won't do ‘George pab !” : and the Sorrows of Werter and is still alive in Glasgow, it is only the back part 
“Why ?” an George. ; . of the ship, quite the reverseof the head. = ) 
“‘ Why!” said the Doctor, *‘ because it is nonsense —You say __ “ Having just given this scratch of my position in course you will be exceed~ 
. ‘Cc * d d si ingly contumacious to know what brings me here—I will answer you fairly—my 
‘ome let us dance and sing, _ im good-nature. Captain Merman exemplified to me that I should inflict a fever on 
And all Barbados bells shall ring. him if I would go with him and his bitter half as far as Spain, even if I did not 
Trash, George! there is but one church bell in all Barbados.” stop, which would be at my hoption when we derive at that town—so I insulted 
This piece of medical hypercriticism was enough to drive a young author mad, | Sysan who is a true fiend to both of us what I should do, for I asked the Captain 
but our admirable dramatist survived it. Os . as I did on the former occasion for ten minutes to consider—and Susan devised 
The little flurry aud bustlecreated in our quiet circle by the unexpected arrival, | me by all means (o go, for raisins which weighed with me but which are too nu- 
short stay, and hurried departure of Hull, having subsided, Welis and I retired to | merous to insert in this place, and so I conformably excepts the office and here I 
the library—I used to call it my library, but | have left that uff—to consider the | am. If this hepistle is not quiet so creckt as most of mine usually is, describe it 
probable resulis of the great misfortune which had unquestionably befallen my | jj to the irregularity of the pillows which is waving about very much outside o. 
listless and improvident brother, and the best we could make of it was the inevit- | the vessel. 
able surender of Ashmead ; and such is the blessed elasticity of the human mind,!  « g» my plan is dear Sarah to try my fortune a bit in this foreign land which 
that we had scarcely come to that conclusion, when Wells, who was naturally will postpone our hymnal conjugation for a few weeks—perbaps more—for Susan 
| anxious to keep us near him, pointed out a small six-roomed house next door to | gays she knows people who have been in Spain and like it, and she is very con- 
| Kittington’s (and much about the same size, as one which would just suit us in our | structive in her views and knows a little of everything. 
| altered condition ; the gardens ran parallel to each other—a straight gravelled walk “The only thing which vexes me is that you do not know Susan 
| with box edgings, with a twin arbour at the bottom of either, both exactly alike, | ‘ Black eyed Susan came on board ’ 
| and dos-a dos Well, what did it signify? a consciousness of right feeling, the 











. as Shenstone says. Her mistress and she are aa thick as thieves and I think we 
certainty that I had a wife whom I loved, and who loved me, and an income which, | shall make a goad t’ ing of it. 
however small, was certain, encouraged me in this view of things; andevenso| «J hope Miss Fanny has given over fretting about the Captain; he speaks in 
far did all the circumstances of my fall enter into my calculation, that I rejoiced very genteel language about her when mistress is out of the way—but I think the 
in having formed a high, and justly high, opinion of the honest honourable man Captain has caught atarta However as for Miss Fanny I hope she will not 
who was to be my next-door neighbour. ‘ think anything more about him, for whats past cannot be recalled and ‘ what’s 

And after all, what is it !—the representative of his Sovereign at a foreign court, | the use of sighing.’ I'm all for Peter Pindar, who says 

or the Governor-General of India, with all bis thousands of subservient attendan!s, | ‘Sigh no more ledies—ladies sigh no more 
with all his pomps and pageantries, and with all the honours and glories which | Men were deceiverts ever’ 
devolve upon him, comes home—not, to be sure, fallen by misfortune, but chang- | and to speak in the words of Addison ‘you cant make a silk pus out of a sow’s 
edin station by time, which officially, and for a due preservation of patronage, 


; ear,’ you cant have more of a cat than her skin and you cant have a man betier 
renders a change of Governors necessary ; and we find his Excellency the great- than nature has made him. 


est of all Bahaudars either inhabiting a two-roomed house in Harley Street, or an} «| hope Captain Cavendish Lorimer has arrived at Blissfold—he is the offic er 
apartment at an hotel. Cuthbert himself had lived splendidly as a merchant at 


1 I | whici I told you Rattan mentioned to me, is to succeed Captain Merman, and I 
Calcutta, had given fétes snd fine things, and had been as much considered as | t},ink well cacekladed to irradiate the recollection of my master from the mind of 
anybody out of council might have been; what then? we would try and make your mistress—I suppose if he has a smart insinuating servant my chance will be 
him comfortable—his rooms would be smaller, but, as he disliked moving about, | but a bad one—bowever dear Sarah please yourself; if you find constancy a trou- 
what of that! we could contrive his curry and his kabobs; and as for myself, to } ble, forget me—even if I lose your love I shall be sure of your steam and that’s a 
secure his iove and affection, | would have gone without curry or kabobs, or even | beautiful sentiment to cherish 
a single entrée, for the rest of my life. | ‘Poor Susan is dreadfully subverted by sea-sickness, but I suppose we shall 
What we very much speculated upon was the effect this sudden reduction in | both mend as we get used to it—old Nep is uncommon blustratious—only she is 
his fortune, and consequent change in his circumstances would produce upon | jy her lady's cabin to be taken care of. 
Mrs. Brandyball, to whom, there could be no doubt, Cuthbert had, in a mostex-| + J am verry sorry for one thing which is, that I cannot have the consolation 
traordinary manner, attached himself: however, having already had some experi- | of getting an anser to this, for [ am out upon my travels and dont know where I 
ence of Nublev’s prudence and foresight, I agreed with my father-in-law to leave | sha!) be next, so do not fret yourself about that, dear Sarah; ‘ Alls well that 
the issue to him, who, being on the spot, and having an influence over Cuthbert, | ends well,’ as Julias Cwsar the great Greek said when Mr. Ravilax shot him in 
which, if not superior, to the lady's, was at least based upon along and intiinate | the street at Porstmouth which we have just left—no doubt we shall meet again 
| one of these days. 





connexion with him, mercantile and personal, and to endeavour to pass a tranquil 
evening in the bosom of our family. 4 ; ‘“T enclose yon a one pound note dear Sarah to make good what you have paid 
But how difficult is it to command the feelings or confine the thoughts ! Ww hat | for me—I have no way to send the wach which I took for the man to riggeleat 
means, except such as lead to ruin, mental and bodily, have ever been devised to | jt so I keep that as a suvenir, and Susan wears it to keep it going till she restores 
conquer depression of mind, or misery of feeling !—I mean those it to you—it goes remarkable well now. 
“Of keeping spirits up | And so dear Sarah good bye—if we go to the bottom of the brinny dip we 
By pouring spirits down!" shall never meet more in this world, but if we should be safe and prosperous we 
| If there can be an excuse found for the proverbial aptitude of the lower classes | ™ay yet pass many days in what Dr. Watts calls ‘reglar jollification "—so keep 
te drink, it is to be discovered in the ill and wretchedness which assail them. | UP your spirits and with kind love to all friends at Blissford believe me dear Sarah 
| Dreadful is the alternative, but health itself is readily sacrificed by an unhappy | yours truly, in which Susan joins “T. Lazensy.” 
being, whose sorrows cannot be otherwise alleviated. ‘* Well, Miss,” said Kerridge, when Fanny had finished reading it, ‘‘ what do 
| Not having recourse to this balm, it was more difficult for me to keep my | you think of that!” 
| thoughts from travelling—not for the benefit of their health—to Bath, and res'ing 
there. It was cleara crisis was at hand, and the fact that I and Wells bad pru- 
| dently, as I believe, resolved upon not admitting either Harriet or her mother in- | she 1s, appears to have supplaated you.” ; 
to the secret history of the Indian failure, kept me in a more feverish state of; ** Only to think,” said Kerridge, “after all he said to me—like master like 
agitation than if I had been able to talk the matter over with Aer, whose interests | man, I do believe.’ 
were inseparable from mine, and whose anxiety for my happiness, and even for| ‘ Pray do not talk in this manner,” said Fanny; ‘I must beg, once for all, 
my well-doing, were unquestionable. | that, upon no occasion to anybody, you will ever mention the subject of Mr. Mer- 
It is fortunate that circumstances sometimes occur, which although of no par- | man’s conduct, and couple it with that of his servant.” ; , 
ticular imporiauce personally to ourselves, are, from certain combinations and| ‘No Miss, I won’t,’’ said Sally; “but I’!) be revenged on him. I will not 
concatenations, rendered sufficiently interesting to divert our thoughts, at least | take pyson, nor make a hole in the river: no—he shall see what I will do ;—to 
for a time, from things which really prey upon the mind. At this crisis of our! think of Susan, as he calls her, wearing my poor mother’s watch to keep it 


| fate an incident ‘turned up,” to use my favourite expression, which unquestion- | going; it always went well enough before. Oh! Miss Fauny, isn’t it too 
| ably did affect at least one of our family party. | bad ?” 


Poor Fanny Wells had been considerably excited in the early part of the day, | 
just after the arrival of the post, by Sally Kerridge running suddenly into her | ‘Men were deceivers ever.’ 
ioom, and, bursting into tears, stammering out, half chocked with grief, | “ Ah, that’s trae enough, Miss,” said the gentle Sarah; “both of us have 
| ‘Oh, Miss!—Miss Fanny !—oh, what is a transport, Miss ?’’ cause to know the truth of that 
| «A transport!”’ said Fanny; ‘‘ why, you seem to be in a transport yourself, 
| Kerridge.” 
| Qh no, Ma’am—not I,” sobbed the poor girl; “I wish I was—-no—no—the | now ad 
Seahorse, Miss Fanny—it's the Seahorse, Jibbs, master.” “Oh!” eaid Kerridge, “I beg a thousand pardons; I really don’t know what 
‘‘ Does what?” said Fanny, to whom the energetic appeal was wholly unintelli- | I am saying, but I know what I will do.” 
gible and incomprehensible. “Do nothing rash,” said Fanny. “A man who would treat you in the way 
**Oh Miss Fanny!” continued the maid, “ it is too bad; we have both been | he has done, is not worth regretting.” 
served alike—we have indeed, Miss! Tom Lazenby is gone with the Captain] «No, Ma’am,” said Kerridge; ‘just like his master, he——” Pe 
| abroad—but he says he is in a transport; does that mean that he has been tran-| ‘ There,” said Fanny, “that is the third time you have broken my injunction ; 
sported, and can’t come back, or is he gone of his own free-wil]!—that’s what I | now leave me: compose your sprits. Mamma, if she sees you, will wonder 
| wantto know. If he has done anything wrong, and they have sent him away, | | what has happened to you. Go away and be reasonable.” 


‘“ Why,” said Fanny, “*I don’t know much of such histories, but, as far as I 
can judge, I think that your lover is not likely to return soon. Susan, whoever 


“You see what he says in the letter, Kerridge,” said Fanny : 





“There again, Kerridge,” interrupted the young lady; “just this momert I 
desired you never to couple our names or circumstances in this affair, and 








cau forgive bim—but if he is gone involuntary, I never, never can.” “7 will, Miss Fanny,” said Sally. ‘*! take example by you and—” 
And here poor Sally again vented her grief in another flood of sorrow. A warning look sufficed this time to convey her young mistress's reproof for 

} ‘Here, Miss—Miss Fanny,’ added she; ‘do, do read his letter—I cannot the fourth infraction of her command, and she quitted the room, having refolded 

make it out,’ the barbarous letter of Lazenby with the greatest care, and depositec in some fold 
| Under what particular feeling Fanny consented on this, or on former occasions, | of her drapery very near ber heart. Cieopatra could not have been more mag- 

to peruse Mr. Lazenby’s epistles, I do not pretend to say ; unless she was acted , nanimous; but letters, thongh they sting, do not always kill 
upon by that mysterious sympathy which is never quite destroyed, between a It may be perhaps as well for me here toexplain the cause of my sister-1n 
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hat the name of Lieutenant Merman or the circumstan- 
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ces of their very unsatisfactory acquaintance, inasmuch as it is generally under- 
stood that there is a melancholy pleasure derivable from a reference to past scenes 
of happiness, even though the happiness has been blighted, and inasmuch as Fan- 
ny Wells had up to the then present moment never harsbly interdicted the sub- 
ject. She did not encourage her maid in conversations referring to the Lieuten- 
ant, or the events inseparably connected with his name; because, although she 
had a regard, almost amounting to esteem, for Kerridge, her sense of what was 
due to her character as her mistress, checked a course of proceeding which would 
- perhaps eventually lead to an undue familiarity ; and as Fanny, after Merman's 
final abdication, had no need of Kerridge's services in the way of ambassadress 
or messenger, she merely suffered her to allude to scenes of other days and even- 
ings, and at most permitted her to talk, without replying ; inasmuch as Lazenby 
was always the main object of her lamentations and anxieties, and his master 
merely an accessary to the history. : 

But on this particular morning the interdict was issued—the name of Lieuten- 
ant Merman was never again to be breathed. Now for the motive to this sudden 
veto on the part of pretty Fan. ; : 

The Captain—or Lieutenant, as the case may be—Cavendish Lorimer, who had 
succeeded Merman in the command of the recruiting party at Blissfold, and of 
«whom Lazenby had spoken so favourably, had arrived the day before. Fanny 
had seen him, and “in truth he was a proper man.” 

Churchill says— 


‘* Figure I own at first may give offence, 
And harshly strike the eye’s too curious sense ; 
But when perfection of the mind breaks forth, 
Humour's chaste sallies, judgment’s solid worth, 
W hen the pure genuine flame hy nature tanght 
Springs into sense, and every action’s thought, 
Before such merit all objections fly.” 


And Sheridan upholds the same doctrine, by declariug that the only difference in 
the success in an ugly lover and a handsome one, is six weeks in point of 
time ; and this mey be true to a certain extent; but on a girl like Fanny the im- 
posing figure of a well-dressed soldier set off to the best advantage, whose coun- 
tenance was exceedingly fiae, whose features were perfectly regular, and whose 
air and manner were particularly graceful, makes a first impression which goes 
pretty deep into the mind if not the heart. Fanny, I say, had seen the new 
comer, aud her father upon his avowed principle of ‘* marrying off,”’ in the illus- 
tration of which he had recently failed so deplorably, lost not a moment in calling 
upon Captain Cavendish Lorimer and offering him the hospitality of the Rectory, 
at a moment when his own little domestic arrangements could scarcely be sup- 
posed to be made. 

Captain Cavendish Lorimer was exceedingly flattered by such a mark of at- 
tention, and accepted with many acknowledgments the Rector’s invitation to din- 
ner. The set-out, as it is called, of Captain Lorimer was so decidediy superior 
to the establishment of his predecessor—two splendid horses and a newly-invent- 
od light gig, with a cross spring at its back from which it depended, called a Til- 
bury (after the builder), one of which jaunty vehicles my father-in-law had never 
before seen, and a regular well-appointed groom, with white leathers and tops— 
elevated the new arrival toa vast height in the sporting Rector’s estimation ; and 
en accidental reference, in their first conversation, on the part of the Captain to 
his cousin Hurstperpoint (whom Wells knew to be an English Viscount) settled 
him in the very zenith of his favour. 


“ Dinner precisely at six,’’ said the Rector. ‘ you will excuse early hours, 
but —— 

Captain Cavendish Lorimer bowed, as might be expected, and looked as if six 
o'cleck were the hour of all others in the day, at which to dine. 

Were there not great doings at the Rectory thereupon? Noman could put 
down on his table a better dinner or bring up from his cellar better wine than Wells, 
and Wells was resolved upon this occasion to do his best, for, be it observed, 
beyond his general disposition as to ‘“‘ marrying’ his daughters, the circumstance 
of Fanny’s desertion after two pardons of her fickle swain rendered it the great ob- 
ject of his life to show the public of Blissfold, whom he affected to despise, that 
Fanny was an object of attraction, and worthy to be the wife of a better gentle- 
man than Merman. 

Having imparted the history of the invitation to Fenny, having lectured his cook, 
having made all his other arrangements tending to the perfection of bis little feast, 
and having expatiated to her upon the style of man who was coming, Fanny con- 
sidered it absolutely necessary on the instant to stop Kerridge’s tongue as to Cap- 
tain Cavendish Lorimer’s predecessor, inasmuch as if this sort of tittle-tattle got 


about, Captain Cavendish Lorimer might take it into his head that she was a | 


Blissfold belle, transferable to the attentions of the officer commanding the re- 
cruiting party for the time being. 

Fanny was not vain but the announcement of the intended visit flurried her— 
pleased her—it opened to her mind a hope of being revenged upon Lieutenant 
Merman, in a manner probably different from that in which Kerridge proposed to 
wreak her vengeance upon Lazenby; and she sat herself down before her glass, 
and bit her lips to make them red, and drew ber white hand along her arched 
eye brows to make them smooth, and twisted her ringlets round her white fingers 
te make them curl, and spanned her waist, and smiled at herself, pleased with her 
little preparations for the havoc which she proposed to make upon the heart of 
Captain Cavendish Lorimer. 

Another little trick Miss Fanny played, which I found out only afterwards. 
Her sister Bessy, as suon as Kitty Falwasser was safely removed, had returned 
to the Rectory from Southampton. Now Bessy was grown to that age and size 
which, without qualifying her to be ‘out’ in the London acceptation of the 
word, rendered her extremely attractive. She was rising sixteen ; she had got out 
of her plumpness about which, while J was courting or courted, as the case may be 
—TI used torally her ; the pinafore was discarded, and the style of her dress properly 
advanced ; and a finer young woman I never saw in my life: sucha pair of stoe- 
black eyes! to which a snow-white skin, with bair like the raven’s wing, afford- 
eda striking contrast; and when it is recollected that the dear creature’s un- 
worldliness was such that the commonest appeal tu her, in ordinary conversation, 
brightened up that fine pale countenance with a blush which, as the novel-writers 
would say, converted the lily to the rose, it is not very surprising that she had 
been noticed, when seen, in a manner extremely agreeable to herself, but not quite 
so satisfactory to Fanny, who, like all elder sisters who have not yet gone off, 
wes by no means anxious of having a ‘rival near the throne.” 

When Fanny suggested to her Pa that the table would look much better if the 
number were even, aud that Bessy could go to Ashemead and dine with Harriet, 
whom she knew would not come, and with Mrs. Nubley and little Jane ; and 
that 1, and her Ma, and Pa, and Captain Cavendish Lorimer, and herself would 
make the six, the worthy rector bade her count again; when she found to her 
-dismay that the absence of Bessy would cause the very oddness of numbers 
which she so much deplored. Wells, however, saw in a moment what Fanny 
meant, and as It was Fanny he wanted to dispose of, not only because, to use his 
own expression, it was her turn in the order of things, but on account of the cir- 
cumstances of her disappointment, to which I have before alluded, he gave her 
one of his “ comprehensive” looks, and said— 


“Yes, if Gurney comes here, Bessy had better go to Ashmead to keep Harriet 
company.” 

What a thing it is to find such a good understanding in families ! 

After Wells had separated himself from his ladies he imparted to me the pro- 
ject of the day, and insisted upon my joining his party, which would relieve the 
awkwardness of a ¢ete-d-tete after Mrs Wells and Fanny had retired. I at first 
positively refused, alleging that in the present state of my mind society was any- 
thing but agreeable, and that I should be extremely disagreeable to a stranger : 
but he pressed it strongly upon me, and urged, with some truth [ believe, that if 
I had been left at home with Harriet through the evening, although Bessy and 
Jane, and even Mrs. Nubley might be there, I shuuld not have had firmness or reso- 
lution enough to keep the secret of Cuthbert’s sudden impoverishment from her ; 


& point which he thought essential, more especially as he had made up his mind 
not to confide it to Mrs. Wells. 


At length I consented, baving, however, first asked my dear Harriet’s permis 
sion, which I not only received, but an expression of her earnest desire that | 
should go, and bring home a full, true, and particular account of Captain Caven- 
dish Lorimer, and of all his perfections, merita, and accomplishments, in praise 
of which Papa had been so lavish. I thought, pending this little parley, that I 
saw Bessy’s snowy bosom heaving more quickly than usual. and something not 
very unlike a tear standing in her sparkling eye ; but a moment's reflection, I sup- 
pose, told her that she was not ‘ out ’’— Poor dear !—so she conquered her natu- 
ral wish to be of the party and became tranquil 

I confess, upon reflection, I did not regret this little break-in upon onr anxiety, 
for although Wells could not feel so deeply as I did under the circumstances, stil] 
the interest he naturally had in his eldest daughter’s comfort and happiness must 
have awakened a certain degree of solicitude upon the point; not, however, suf- 
ficient, it was clear, to interfere with his endeavours to secure the comfort and 


happiness of his second child. So I promised to be with bim at six precisely, and | 


the carriage, which was to be sent to bring me back, was to convey dear, bright- 
eyed Bussy to the Rectory, after Captain Cavendish Lorimer was gone. Poor 
Bessy ! bless her little heart ! 

, Harriet, who was all ingenuousness, and whose countenance, as I have before 
said, was truly the index of her mind, always appeared tome tobe somewhat 
amused whenever her father was busied in his matrimonial speculations, and I 
could see that this enticing invitation of Captain Cavendish Lorimer brought to 
her mind all the similar proceedings at the Rectory, not only ss connect- 
ed with ourselves, but as to the previous designs of her reverend parent upon 
Lieutenant Merman in her behoof before [had made my appearance, when, 
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as it seemed for the first time, that distinguished officer had been transferred to 
Fanny. ; : 
Before my departure for the Rectory, I promised to give her a detailed history 
of all our proceedings on my return, and she promised, let it be never so late 
when I got home, to be awake to hear the news ; and, having made all these ar- 
rangements, I walked down a quarter before six to my tather-in-law’s hospitable 
dwelling, and, in les than twenty minutes more, found myself in the drawing- 


room, having been introduced in due form to Captain Cavendish Lorimer.—{ To 
be continued } 





OLIVER TWIST; 


OR, THE PARISH BOY’S PROGRESS. BY “ BOZ.” 
[ Continued from the last Albion.|—CHAPTER XVIII. 


CONTAINING FRESH DISCOVERIES, AND SHOWING THAT SURPRISES, LIKE MIS- 
FORTUNES, SELDOM COME ALONE. , 

Her situation was indeed one of no common trial and difficulty, for while she 
felt the most eager and burning desire to penetrate the mystery in which Oliver's 
history was enveloped, she could not but hold sacred the covfidence which the 
miserable woman with whom she had just conversed had reposed in her, as a 
young and guileless girl. Her words and manner had touched Rose Maylie’s 
heart, and mingled with her love for her young charge, and scarcely less intense 
in its truth and fervour, was her fond wish to win the outcast back to repentance 
and hope. 

They only proposed remaining in London three days, prior to departing for 
some weeks to a distant part of the coast. It was now midnight of the first 
day. What course of action could she determine upon which could be adopted 
in eight-and-forty hours? or how could she postpone the journey without exciting 
suspicion ? 

Mr. Losberne was with them, and would be forthe next two days; but Rose 
was too well acquainted with the excellent gentleman's impetuosity, and fore- 
saw too clearly the wrath with which, in the first explosion of his indignation, he 
would regard the instrument of Oliver's re-capture to trust him with the secret, 
when her representations in the girl’s behalf could be seconded by no experien- 
ced person. These were all reasons for the greatest caution and most circum 
spect behaviour in communicating it to Mrs. Maylie, whose first impulse would 
infallibly be to hold a conference with the worthy doctor on the subject. As to 
resorting to avy legal adviser, even if she had known how to do so, it was 
scarcely to be thought of, for the same reasons. Once the thought occurred to 
her of seeking assistance from Harry; but this awakened the recollection of 
their last parting, and it seemed unworthy of her to call him back, when—the 
tears rose to her eyes as she pursued this train of reflection—he might have by 
this time learnt to forget her, and to be happier away. 

Disturbed by these different reflections, and inclining now to one course and 
then to another, and again recoiling from all as each successive consideration pre- 
sented itself to her mind, Rose passed a sleepless and anxious night, and, after 
more communing with herself next day, arrived at the desperate conclusion of 
consulting Harry Maylie. / : 

“If it be painful to him,” she thought, “to come back here, how painful will 
it be tome! But perbaps he will not come; he may write. or he may come him- 
self, and studiously abstain from meeting me—he did when he went away. I 
hardly thought he would ; but it was better for us both—a great deal better.” 
And here Rose dropped the pen and turned away, as though the very paper which 
was to be her messenger should not see her weep. 

She had taken up the same pen and laid it down again fifty times, and had 
considered and re-considered the very first line of her letter without writing the 
first word, when Oliver, who had been walking in the streets with Mr. Giles for 
a body-guard, entered the room in such breathless haste and violent agitation, as 
seemed to betoken some new cause of alarm. ; 

‘‘ What makes you look so flurried?” asked Rose, advancing to meet him. 
‘* Speak to me, Oliver” 
when I hardly know how; I feel asif I should be choked,” replied the boy. ‘ Oh 

dear! to think that I should see him at last, and you should be able to know that 
| I have told you all the truth !” 

| 7 never thought you had told us anything but the truth, dear,” said Rose, 
| soothing him. ‘* But what is this!—of whom do you speak !” 

‘‘] have seen the gentleman,” said Oliver, scarcely able to articulate, ‘ the 


gentleman who was so good to me—Mr. Brownlow, that we have so often talked 
about’”’ 


‘* Where?” said Rose. 


‘« Getting out of acoach,” replied Oliver, shedding tears of delight, “and going 
into a house. I didn’t speak to him—I couldn't speak to him, for he didn’t see 
me, and I trembled so, that I was not able to go upto him. But Giles asked tor 
me whether he lived there, and they said he did. Look here,” said Oliver, open- 
ing a scrap of paper, ‘here it is; here’s where he lives—lI’m going there direct- 


ly. Oh, dear me, dear me! what shall i do when I come to see him and hear 
him speak again!” 


With her attention nota little distracted by these and a great many other in- 
coherent exclamations of joy, Rose read the address, which was Craven Street, 


in the Strand, and very soon determined upon turning the discovery to ac- 
count. 








“Quick!” she said, ‘ te!l them to fetch a hackney-coach, and be ready to go 
with me. I will take you there directly, without a minute’s loss of time. I will 
only tell my aunt that we are going out for an hour, and be ready as soon as you 
are.” 

Oliver needed no prompting to despatch, and in little more thaw five minutes 
they were on their way to Craven Sireet. When they arrived there, Rose left 
Oliver in the coach under pretence of preparing the old gentleman to receive bim, 
and sending up her card by the servant, requested to see Mr. Brownlow on very 
pressing business. The servant soon returned to beg that she would walk up stairs, 
and, following him into an upper room, Miss Maylie was presented to an elderly 
gentleman of benevolent appearance, in a bottle-green coat; at no great dis- 
tance from whom was seated another old gentleman, in nankeen breeches and 
gaiters, who did not look particularly benevolent, and was sitting with his hands 
clasped on the top of athick stick, and his chin propped thereupon. 

‘Dear me,” said the gentleman in the bottle-green coat, hastily rising with 
| great politeness, ‘*] beg your pardon, young lady—I imagined it was some im- 

portunate person who—I beg you will excuse me. Be seated, pray.” 

‘*Mr. Brownlow, I believe, sir?” said Rose, glancing from the other gentleman 
to the one who had spoken. 

‘That is my name,” said the old gentleman. ‘ This is my friend, Mr. Grim- 
wig. Griwwig, will you leave us for a few minutes?” 

‘*T believe,” interposed Miss Maylie, ‘‘ that at this period of our interview I 
need not give that gentleman the trouble of going away. If I am correctly in- 
formed, he is cognizant of the business on which I wish to speak to you.” 

Mr. Brownlow inclined his head, and Mr. Grimwig, who had made one very 
stiff bow, and risen from his chair, made another very stiff bow, and dropped into 
it again. 

**T shall surprise you very much, I have no doubt,” said Rose naturally em- 
barrassed ; ‘*‘ but you once showed great benevolence and goodness to a very dear 
young friend of mine, and I am sure you will take an interest in hearing of him 
again.” 

“Indeed {” said Mr. Brownlow. ‘ May I ask his name t” 

** Oliver Twist you knew him as,” replied Rose. 

The words no sooner escaped her lips than Mr. Grimwig, who had been af 
fecting to dip into a large book that lay on the table, upset it wita a great crash, 
and falling back on his chair, discharged from his features every expression but 
one of the most unmitigated wonder, and indulged in a prolonged and vacant 
stare; then, as if ashamed of having betrayed so much emotion, he jerked him- 
self, as it were, by a convulsion into his former attitude, and looking out straight 
before him emitted a long, deep whisile, which seemed at last not to be discharged 
un empty air, but to die away in the inmost recesses of his stomach. 

Mr. Blownlow was no less surprised, although Lis astonishment was not ex- 


pressed in the same eccentric manner. He drew his chair nearer to Miss May- 
lie’s, and said, 


‘**Do me the favour, my dear young lady, to leave entirely out of the question 
that goodness and henevolence of which you speak,and of which nobody else 
knows anything, and if you have it in your power to produce any evidence which 
will alter the unfavourable opinion I was induced to entertain of that poor child, 
in Heaven's name put me in possession of it.” 

** A bad one—lI’ll eat my head if he is not a bad one,” growled Mr Grimwig, 
speaking by some ventriloquial power, without moving a muscle of his face. 
| ‘He is a child of a noble nature and a warm heart,” said Rose, colouring ; 
| “and that Power which has thought fit to try him beyond his years has planted 
in his breast affections and feelings which would do honour to many who have 
uum ered his days six times over.” 

“I'm only sixty-one,” said Mr. Grimwig with the same rigid face, “ and, as the 


devil's in itif this Oliver is not twelve at least, I don’t see the application of that 
remark.”’ 











‘Do not heed my friend, Miss Maylie,” said Mr. Brownlow ; “he does not 
mean what he rays.”’ 


Yes, he does,” growled Mr. Grimwig. 


“No, be does not,” said Mr. Browrlow, obviously rising in wrath as he 
spoke. 


“ He'll eat his head if he doesn’t,” growled Mr. Grimwig. 
* He would deserve to have it knocked off, if he does,”’ said Mr. Brownlow. 


—T And he'd uncommonly like to see any man offer to do it,” responded Mr 
Grimwig, knocking his stick upon the floor. 











Having gone thus far, the two old gentlemen severally took snuff, and after. 
wards shook hands, according to their invariable custom. 

** Now, Miss Maylie,”’ said Mr. Brownlow, “ to return to the subject in which 
your humanity is so much interested. Will you let me know what intelligence 
you have of this poor child : allowing me to premise that I exhausted every 
means in my power of discovering him, and that since I have been absent 
from this country, my first impression that he had imposed upon me, and been 
persuaded by his former associates to rob me, has been considerably shaken.” 

Rose, who had had time to collect her thoughts, at once related in a few na- 
tural words all that had befallen Oliver since he left Mr. Brownlow’s house, re. 
serving Nancy's information for the gentleman’s private ear, and concluding with 
the assurance that his only sorrow for some months past had been the not being 
able to meet with his former benefactor and friend. 

“Thank God!” said the old gentleman; ‘this is great happiness to me, 
great happiness. But you have not told me where he is now, Miss Maylie 
You must pardon my finding fault with you,—but why not have brought him !” 

‘* He is waiting in a coach at the door,”’ replied Rose. 

“ At this door!’’ cried the old gentleman. With which he hurried out of 
the room, down the stairs, ep the coach-steps, and into the coach, without ano- 
ther word. 

When the room door closed behind him, Mr. Grimwig lifted up his head, and 
converting one of the hind legs of his chair into a pivot described three distinct 
circles with the assistance of his stick and the table: sitting in it all the time. 
After performing this evolution. he rose and limped as fast as he could up and 
down the room at least a dozen times, and then stopping suddenly before Rose, 
kissed her without the slightest preface. 

“ Hush !”’ he said, as the yonng lady rose in some alarm at this unusual pro- 
ceeding, ‘‘ don’t be afraid; I’m old enough to be your grandfather. You're a 
sweet girl—I like you. Here they are.” 

In fact, as he threw himself at one dexterous dive into his former seat, Mr 
Brownlow returned accompanied by Oliver, whom Mr. Grimwig received very 
graciously ; and if the gratification of that moment had been the only reward for 
all her anxiety and care in Oliver's behalf, Rose Maylie would have been wel! 
repaid. 

‘* There is somebody else who should not be forgotten, by the bye,” said Mr 
Brownlow, ringing the bell. ‘Send Mrs. Bedwin here, if you please.” 

The old housekeeper auswered the summons with all despatch, and dropping 
a curtsy at the door, waited for orders. 

* Why you get blinder every day, Bedwin,” said Mr. Brownlow, rather 
testily. 

“ Well, that I do, sir,’ replied the old lady. 
life, don’t improve with age, sir.” 

*“T could have told you that,’’ rejoined Mr. Brownlow; “but put on your 
glasses, and see if you can’t find out what you were wanted for, will you !”” 

The oid lady beganto rummage in her pocket for her spectacles ; but Oliver's 


patience was not proof against this new trial, and yielding to his first impulse, 
he sprung into her arms. 


‘God be good to me 
nocent boy !” 

‘* My dear old nurse!” cried Oliver. 

“ He would come back—I knew he would,” said the old lady, holding him in 
her arms. ‘ How well he looks, and how like a gentleman's son he is dressed 
again. Where have you been this long, long while? Ah ! the same sweet face 
but not so pale ; the same soft eye, but notso sad. I have never forgotten 
them or his quiet smile, hut seen them every day side by side with those of my 
own dear children, dead and gone since | was a young lightsome creature.” 
Running on thus, and now holding Oliver from her to mark how he had grown 
nuw clasping him to her and passing her fingers fondly through his hair, the poor 
soul laughed and wept upon bis neck by turns. 

Leaving ber and Oliver to compare notes at leisure, Mr Brownlow led the 
way into another room, and there beard from Rose a full narration of her inter 
view with Nancy, which occasioned him no little surprise and perplexity. Rose 
also explained her reasons for not making a confident of her friend Mr. Losberne 
in the first mstance; the old gentleman considered that she had acted prudently, 
and readily undertook to hold solemn conference with the worthy doctor him 
self. To afford him an early opportunity for the execution of this design, it was 
arranged that he should call at the hotel at eight o'clock that evening, and that 
in the mean time Mrs. Maylie should be cautiously informed of all that had 
occurred. ‘These preliminaries adjusted, Rose and Oliver returned home 

Rose had by no means overrated the measure of the good doctor's wrath, for 
Nancy's history was no sooner unfolded to him than he poured forth a shower ot 
mingled threats and execrations ; threatened to make her the first victim of the 
combined ingenuity of Messrs. Blathers and Duff, and actually put on his hat 
preparatory to sallying forth immediately to obtain the assistance of those wor- 
thies. And doubtless he would, in this first outbreak, have carried the intention into 
effect without a moment's consideration of the consequences !f he had not been 
restrained, in part, by corresponding violence on the side oi Mr, Brownlow, who 
was himself of an irrascible temperament, and partly by such arguments and 


representations as seemed best calculated to dissuade him from his hot-brained 
purpose. 


‘* People’s eyes, at my time of 


"> 


' crled the old lady, embracing him; “ it is my in 


‘**Then what the devil is to be done!” said the impetious doctor, when they 
had rejoined the two ladies. ‘* Are we to pass a vote of thanks to all these vaga- 
bonds, male and female, and beg them to accept a hundred pounds or so apiece 
as a trifling mark of our esteem, and some slight acknowledgment of their kind- 
ness to Oliver?” 

** Not exactly that,” rejoined Mr. Brownlow laughing, ‘‘ but we must proceed 
gently and with care.” 

‘** Gentleness and care 


” 


rhe 


' exclaimed the doctor. ‘I'd send them one andall 





to 


‘*Never mind where,” interposed Mr. Brownlow. ‘‘ But reflect 
sending them anywhere is likely to attain the object we have in view.” 

‘* What object!” asked the doctor. 

‘* Simply the discovery of Oliver's parentage, and regaining for him the inhe 
ritance of which, if this story be true, he has been fraudulently deprived.’’ 

“Ah! said Mr. Losberne, cooling himself with his pocket-handkerchief , * I 
almost forgot that.’ 

‘You see,” 


whether 


pursued Mr. Brownelow, “ placing this poor girl entirely out of 
the question, and supposing it were possible to bring these scoundrels to justice 
without compromising her safety, what good should we bring about !”’ 

“ Hanging a few of them at least, in all probability,” suggested the doctor, 
‘* and transporting the rest.” 

“Very good,” replied Mr. Brownlow smiling, ‘but no doubt they will bring 
that about themselves in the fulness of time, and if we step in to forestall them 
it seems to me that we shail be performing a very Quixotic act in direct opposi- 
tion to our own interest, or at least to Oliver's, which is the same thing.”’ 

‘* How 7” inquired the doctor. 

“Thus. It is quite clear that we shall have the most extreme difficulty in get 
ting to the bottom of this mystery, unless we can bring this man, Monks, upon 
his knees. That can only be done ty strategem, and by catching him when he !s 
not surrounded by these people. For, suppose he were apprehended, we have no 
proof against him. He is not even (so far as we know, or as the facts appear to 
us,) concerned with the gang in any of theirrobberies. If he were not discharg 
ed, it is very unlikely that he could receive any further punishment than being 
committed to prison as a rogue and vagabond, and of course ever afterwards his 
mouth is so obstinately closed that he might as well, for our purposes, be deaf, 
dumb, blind and an idiot.” 

“Then,” said the doctor impetuously, ‘I put it to you again, whether you 
think it reasonable that this promise to the girl should be considered binding ; 5 
prumise made with the best and kindest intentions, but really—"’ 

* Do not discuss the point, my dear young lady, pray,’’ said Mr. Brownlow 
interrupting Rose as she was about to speak. ‘ The promise shall be kept. I 
don’t think it will in the slightest degree interfere with our proceedings. But 
before we can resolve upon any precise course of action, it will be necessary 
see the gill, to ascertain fiom her whether she will point out this Monks on the 
understanding that she is to be dealt with by us, and not by the law; orif she 
will not or car.not do that, to procure from her such an account of his haunts and 
description of his person as will enable us to identify him. She cannot be seeo 
until Sunday night; this is Tuesday. I would suggest that, in the mean time, 
we remaia perfectly quiet, and keep these matters secret even from Oliver him- 
self.”’ 

Although Mr. Losberne received with many wry faces a proposal involving a de- 
lay of five whole days, he was fain to admit that no better course occurred to 
him just then ; and as both Rose and Mrs. Maylie sided very strongly with Mr 
Brownlow, that gentleman's proposition was carried unanimously. 

‘1 should like,” he said, “to call in the aid of my friend Grimwig. He is ® 
strange creature, but a shrewd one, and might prove a material assistance to U8, 
I should say that he was bred a jawyer, and quitted the bar in disgust because he 
had only one brief anda motion of course in ten years, though whether that is @ 
recommendation or not, you must determine for yourselves.” — 

“T have no objection to your calling in your friend if I may call in mine, 
said the doctor. 

‘We must put it to the vote,” replied Mr. Brownlow, ‘* who may lie bet” 

“ That lady's son, and this young lady’s—very old friend,’ said the doctor, 
motioning towards Mrs. Maylie, and concluding with an expressive glance at her 
niece, 

Rose blushed deeply, but she did not make any audible objection to this motion 


(possibly she felt in a hopeless minority) and Harry Maylie and Mr. Grimwig were 
accordingly added to the committee. 





We stay in town of course,” said Mrs. Maylie, “while there remains the 
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slightest prospect of prosecuting this inquiry with a chance of success. I will 
spare neither trouble nor expense in behalf of the object in whom we are all so 


deeply interested, and I am content to remain here, if it be for twelve months, so 


long as you assure me that any hope remains. J 
**Good,” rejoined Mr. Brownlow, “and as I 3ee on the faces about me a dis- 
position to inquire how it happened that I was not in the way to corroborate Oli- 
ver’s tale, and had so suddenly left the kingdom, let me stipulate that I shall be 
asked no questions until such time as I may deem it expedient to forestall them 
by telling my own story. Believe me that I make this request with good reason, 





“ This, Sir,’ said Mr. Vincent Crummles, bringing the maiden forward, ‘this 
is the infant phenomenon—Miss Ninetta Crummlies.” 

“ Your daughter?” inquired Nicholas. 

“« My daughter—my daughter,” replied Mr. Vincent Crummiles; ‘the idol of 
every place we go into, Sir. We have had complimentary letters about this 
girl, Sir, from the nebility and gentry of almost every town in England.” 

‘‘T am not surprised at that,’ said Nicholas; ‘she must be quite a natural 
genius.” 


‘Quite a——!” Mr. Crummles stopped ; language was not powerful enough 





for I might otherwise excite hopes destined never to be realized, and only in- | to describe the infant phenomenon. ‘I'll tell you what, Sir,” he said; ‘ the 


crease difficulties and disappointments already quite numerous enough. Come ; 
supper has been announced, and young Oliver, who is all alone in the next room, 
will have begun to think, by this time, that we have wearied of his company, and 
entered into some dark conspiracy to thrust him forth upon the world. 

With these words the old gentleman gave his hand to Mrs Maylie, and escort- 
ed ber into the supper room. Mr. Losberne followed, leading Rose, and the 
council was for the present effectually broken up.—[ To be continued ] 





LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY.—epirep sy “ Boz.” 
CHAPTER XXIII.—[ Continued from the last Albion. ] 
TREATS OF THE COMPANY OF MR. VINCENT CRUMMLES, AND OF HIS AFFAIRS, 
DOMESTIC AND THEATRICAL. 

As Mr. Crummles had a strange four-legged animal in the inn stables, which 
he called a pony, anda vehicle of unknown design, on which he bestowed the 
appellation of a four-wheeled phaeton, Nicholas proceeded on his journey next 
morning with greater ease than he had expected: the manager and himself oc- 
cupied the front seat, and the Master Crummleses and Smike being packed to- 
gether behind, in company with a wicker basket defended from wet by a stout 
oilskin, in which were the broad-swords, pistols, pigtails, nautical costumes, and 
other professional necessaries of the aforesaid young gentlemen. 

The pony took his time upon the road, and—possibly in consequence of his 
theatrical education—evinced every now and then a strong inclination to lie down. 
However, Mr. Vincent Crummles kept him up pretty well, by jerking the rein, 
and plying the whip; and when these means failed, and the animal came to a 
stand, the elder Master Crummles got out and kicked him. By dint of these en- 
couragements, he was persuaded to move from time to time, and they jogged on 
(as Mr. Crummles truly observed) very comfortably for all parties. 

“« He’s a good pony at bottom,” said Mr. Grummles, turning to Nicholas. 

He might have been at bottom, but he certainly was not at top, seeing his coat 
was of the roughest and most ill-favoured kind. So, Nicholas merely observed, 
that he should’nt wonder if he was. 

** Many and many is the circuit this pony has gone,” said Mr. Crummles, flick- 


ing him skilfully on the eyelid for old acquaintance’ sake. ‘‘ He is quite one of 
us. His mother was on the stage.” 


‘“ Was she, indeed!” said Nicholas. 


“She ate apple-pie at a circus for upwards of fourteen years,” said the mana- 
ger; “fired pistols, and even went to bed in a night cap; and, in short, took the 
low comedy entirely. His father was a dancer.” 

“ Was he at all distinguished ?” 

‘‘ Not very,” said the manager. ‘ He was rather alow sort of pony. The 
fact is, that he had been originally jobbed out by the day, and he never quite got 
over his old habits. He was clever in melodrama too, but too broad—too broad. 
When the mother died, he took the port-wine business.” 

‘* The port-wine business!" cried Nicholas. 

‘* Drinking port. wine with the clown,” said the manager ; “‘ but he wasgreedy, 
and one night bit off the bowl of the g!ass, and choked himself, so that his vul- 
garity was the death of him at last.” 

The descendant of this ill-starred animal requiring increased attention from 
Mr. Crummles as he progressed in his day’s work, that gentleman had very little 
time for conversation, and Nicholas was thus left at leisure to eatertain himself 
with his own thoughts until they arrived at the drawbridge at Portsmouth, when 
Mr. Crummles pulled up. 

** We'll set down here,” said the manager, “ and the boys will take him round 
to the stable, and call at my lodgings with the luggage. You had better let yours 
be taken there for the present.” 

Thanking Mr. Vincent Crummles for his obliging offer, Nicholas jumped out, 
and, giving Smike his arm, accompanied the manager up High Street on their 
way to the theatre, feeling nervous and uncomfortable enough at the prospect of 
an immediate introduction to a scene so new to him. 

They passed a great many bills pasted against the walls and displayed in win- 
dows, wherein the names of Mr. Vincent Crummles, Mrs. Vincent Crummles, 
Master Crummles, Master P. Crummles, and Miss Crummles, were printed in 
large letters, and every thing else in very small ones; and turning at length into 
an entry, in which was a strong smell of orange peel and lamp-oil, with an under 
current of sawdust, groped their way through a dark passage, and, descending a 
astep or two, threaded alittle maze of canvass screens and paint pots, and 
emerged upon the stage of the Portsmouth Theatre. 

‘« Here we are,”’ said Mr. Crummles. 

It was not very light, but Nicholas found himself close to the first entrance on 
the prompter’s side, among bare walls, dusty scenes, mildewed clouds, heavily 
daubed draperies, and dirty floors. He looked about him; ceiling, pit, boxes, 
gallery, orchestra, fitting and decorations of every kind,—all looked coarse, cold, 
gloomy, and wretched 


“Is this atheatre?” whispered Smike, in amazement ; “I thought it was a 
blaze of light and fiuery.” 


“Why, so it is,” replied Nicholas, hardly less surprised; “but not by day, 
Smike—not by day.” 

The manager's voice recalled him from a more careful inspection of the build- 
ing, to the opposite side of the proscenium, where, at a small mahogony table 
with rickety legs and of an oblong shape, sat a stout, portly female, apparently 
between forty and fifty, ina tarnished silk cloak, with her bonnet dangling by the 
strings in her band, and her hair (of which she had a great quantity) braided in 
a large festoon over each temp'e. 

“Mr. Johnson,” said the manager (for Nicholas had given the name which New- 
man Noggs has bestowed upon him in his conversation with Mrs. Kenwigs), “let 
me introduce Mrs. Vincent Crummles.” 

“T am glad to see you, Sir,” said Mrs. Vincent Crommies, in a sepulchral 
voice. ‘1 am very glad to see you, and still more happy to hail you as a pro- 
mising member of our corps.” 

The lady shook Nicholas by the hand as she addressed him in these terms; he 
saw it was a large one, but bad not expected quite such an iron grip as that with 
which she honoured him. 

“And this,” said the lady, crossing to Smike, as tragic actresses cross when 
they obey a stage direction, ‘‘and this 1s the other. You 
Sir.” 

“ He'll do, I think, my dear?” said the manager, taking a pinch of snuff. 

“He is admirable,” replied the lady. ‘* An acquisition, indeed.” 

As Mrs. Vincent Crummles re crossed back to the table, there bounded on to 
the stage from some mysterious inlet, a little girl ‘na dirty white frock with tucks 
up to the knees, short tronsers, sandaled shoes, white spencer, pink gauze bonnet, 
green veiland curl-papers, who turned a piroueite, cut twice in the air, turned 
another piroutte, then looking off at the opposite wing, shrieked, bounded for- 
ward to within six inches of the footlights, and fell into a beautiful attitude of 
terror, as a shabby gentleman in an old pair of buff slippers came in at one pow- 
erful slide, and chattering his tecth, fiercely brandished a walking-stick. 


“They are going through the Indian Savage and the Maiden,” said Mrs. | 0 ideal audience. 


Crummles. 


“Oh!” said the manager, “ the little ballet interlude. 


Very good, goon. A 
little this way, Mr. Johnson. That'll de. 


Now.” 

The manager clapped his hands asa signal to proceed, and the Savage, be- 
coming ferocious, made a slide towards the maiden, but the maiden avoided him 
in six twirls, and came down at the end of the last one upon the very points of 
her toes. This seemed to make some impression upon the savage, for, after a 
little more ferocity and chasing of the maiden into corners, he began to relent, 
and stroked his face several times with his right thumb and four fingers, thereby 
intimating that he was struck with admiration by the maiden’s beauty. Acting 
upon the impulse of this passion, he (the savage) began to hit himself severe 
thumps in the chest, and to exhibit other indications of being desperately in love, 
which being rather a prosy proceeding, was very likely the cause of the maiden’s 
falling asleep; whether it was or not, asleep she did fall, sound as a church, on 
a sloping bank, and the savage perceiving it, leant his left ear on his left hand, 
and nodded sideways,to intimate to all whom it might concern that she was 
asleep, and noshamming. Being left to himself, the savage had a dance, all alone, 
and just as he left off the maiden woke up, rubbed her eyes, got off the bank, 
and had a dance all alone too—such a dance that the savage looked on in ecstasy 
all the while, and when it was done, plucked from a neighbouring tree some 
botanical curiosity, resembling a small pickled cabbage, and offered it to the 
maiden, who at first wouldn't have it, but om the savage shedding tears relented 
Then the savage jumped for joy; then the maiden jumped for rapture at the 
sweet smell vf tae pickled cabbage. Then the savage and the maiden danced 
violently together, and, finally, the savage dropped down on one knee, and the 
maiden stood on one leg upon his other knee ; thus concluding the ballet, and 
Je aving the spectators in a state of pleasing uncertainty, whether she would ul- 
timately marry the savage, or return to her friends, : 

* Very well indeed,’ said Mr. Crummles; “ bravo !”’ 


“ Bravo!” cried Nicholas, resolved to make the best of everything. “ Beau- 
tiful 





too, are welcome, | 





talent of this child is not to be imagined. She must be seen, Sir—seen—to be 
ever so faintly appreciated. There; go to your mother, my dear.” 

‘“May I ask how old she is ?”’ inquired Nicholas. 

“You may, Sir,” replied Mr. Crumnles, looking steadily in his questioner’s 
face as some men do when they have doubts about being implicitly believed in 


what they are going to say. ‘* She is ten years of age, Sir.” 
“* Not more!” 


‘“* Not a day.” 

‘ Dear me !”’ said Nicholas, ‘it’s extraordinary.” 

It was; for the infant phenomenon, though of short stature, had a compara- 
tively aged countenance, and haa moreover been precisely the same age—not 


additional phenomena. 


savage came up, with his walking-shoes on his feet, and his slippers in his hand, 


a good opportunity he put in his word. 

‘* Talent there, Sir,” said the savage, nodding towards Miss Crummles. 

Nicholas assented. . 

‘‘Ah!”’ said the actor, setting his teeth together, and drawing in his breath 
with a hissing sound, * she shouldn’t be in the provinces, she shouldn't.” 

‘** What do you mean!” asked the manager. 

‘*T mean to say,” replied the other, warmly, ‘that she is too good for country 
boards, and that she ought to be in one of the large houses in Loodon, or no- 
where; and J tell you more, without mincing the matter, that if it wasn’t for 
envy and jealousy in some quarter that you know of,she would be. Perhaps 
you'll introduce me here, Mr. Crummles.”’ 

‘Mr. Folair,” said the manager, presenting him to Nicholas. ; 

‘* Happy to know you, Sir.” Mr. Folair touched the brim of his hat with his 
forefinger, and then shook hands. ‘A recruit, Sir, I understand.” 

‘* An unworthy one,” replied Nicholas. : 

“Did you ever see sucha set-out as that?’ whispered the actor drawing him 
away, as Crummles left them to speak to his wife. 

“As what?” 

Mr. Folair made a funny face from his pantomime collection, and pointed over 
his shoulder. 

‘© You don’t mean the infant phenomenon?” 

‘Infant humbug, Sir,” replied Mr. Folair. ‘There isn’t a female child of 
common sharpness in a charity school that couldn’t do better than that. She may 
thank her stars she was born a manager's daughter.” 

“You seem to take it to heart,” observed Nicholas, with a smile. 

“Yes, by Jove, and well I may,” said Mr. Folair, drawing his arm through 
his, and walking him up and down the stage. ‘Isn’t it enough to make a man 
crusty to see that little sprawler put up in the best business every night, and ac- 
tually keeping money out of the house, by being forced down the people’s throats, 
while other people are passed over? Isn’t it extraordinary to see a man’s coafuund- 
ed family conceit blinding him even to his own interest? Why I know of fifteen 
and sixpence that came to Southampton one night last month to see me dance 
the Highland Fiing, what’s the consequence! I’ve never been put up in it since 
—never once—while the ‘ infant phenomenon’ has been grinning through artifi- 
cial flowers at five people and a baby in the pit, and two boys in the gallery, every 
night.” 

“If I may judge from what I have seen of you,”’ said Nicholas, ‘‘ you must 
be a valuable member of the company.” 

“Oh!” replied Mr. Folair, beating his slippers together, to knock the dust 
out; ‘I can come it pretty well—nobody better perhaps in my own line—but 


chalk, and dancing in fetters without the credit of it. 
are you?” 


inclining indeed to sallow, with long thick black hair, and very evident indications 
(although he was close shaved) of a stiff beard, and whiskers of the same deep 
shade. His age did not appear to exceed thirty, although many at first sight 
| would have considered him much older, as his face was long and very pale, from 





| coat with new gilt buttons, a neckerchief of broad red and green stripes, and full 
blue trousers; he carried too a common ash walking-stick, apparently more for 
| show than use, as he flourished it about with the hooked end downwards, except 
| when he raised it fora few seconds, and throwing himself into a fencing attitude, 
made a pass or two at the side-scenes, or at amy other object, animate or inani- 
mate, that chanced to afford hima pretty good mark at that moment. 

** Well, Tommy,” said this gentleman, making a thrust at his friend, who par- 
ried it dexterously with his slipper, ‘* what's the news?!” 

‘A new appearance, that’s all,”’ replied Mr. Folair, looking at Nicholas 

‘** Do the honours, Tommy, do the honours,” said the other gentleman tapping 
him reproachfully on the crown of the hat with his stick 

“This is Mr. Lenville, who does our first tragedy, Mr. Johnson,” said the pan- 
tomimist. 


‘“* Except when old bricks and mortar takes it iato his head to do it himself, you 


mortar is, I suppose, Sir?” 

‘*T do not, indeeed,” replied Nicholas. 

** We call Crummles that, because his style of acting is rather in the heavy 
and pond: reus way,” said Mr. Lenville ‘I mustn't be cracking jokes though, 





one comfort.” 


Consoling himself with this reflection, Mr. Lenville drew from his coat-pocket | 
| a greasy and crumpled manuscript, and having made another pass at his friend | 
| proceeded to walk to and fro, conaing it to himself, and indulging occasionally in 


| such appropriate actions as his imagination and the text suggested. 
| A pretty general muster of the company had by this time taken place; for be- 
| sides Mr. Lenville and his friend Tommy, there was preseut a slim young gen- 
tleman with weak eyes, who played the low spirited lovers and sang tenor songs, 
| and who had come arm-in-arm with the comic countryman—a man with a turn- 
ed-up nose, large mouth, broad face, and staring eyes. Making himself very 
amiable to the infant phenomenon, was an inebriate elderly gentleman in the last 
| depth of shabbiness, who played the calm and virtuous old men; and paying es- 
pecial court to Mrs. Crummles was another elderly gentleman, a shade more 
respectable, who played the irascible old men—those funny fellows who have 
nephews in the army, and perpetually run about with thick sticks to compel them 
to marry heiresses. Besides these, there was a roving-looking person in arough 
great-coat, who strode up and down in front of the lamps, flourishing a dress 
| cane, and rattling away in an undertone with great vivacity for the amusement of 
He was not quite so young as he had been, ani his figure 
was rather running to seed; but there was an air of exaggerated gentility about | 
him, which bespoke the hero of swaggering comedy, ‘There was also a little 





| group of three or four young men, with lantern jaws and thick eyebrows, who 


were conversing in one corner; but they seemed to be of secondary impor- 
tance, and laughed and talked together without attracting any very marked atten- 
tion. 
The ladies were gathered in a little knot by themselves round the rickety table 
before mentioned. There was Miss Snevellicci, who cou!d do anything from a 
medley dance to Lady Macbeth, and always played some part in blue silk knee- 
smalls at her benefit, glancing from the depths of her coal-scuttle straw bonnet | 
at Nicholas, and affecting tu be absorbed in the recital of a diverting story to her | 
friend Miss Ledrook, who had brought her work, and was making up a ruff in the | 
most natural manner possible. There was Miss Belvawney, who seldom aspired 
to speak parts, and usually went on as a page in white silk hose, to stand with 
one leg bent and contemplate the audience, or to go in and out after Mr. Crumm- | 
les in stately tragedy, twisting up the ringlets of the beautiful Miss Bravassa, | 
who had once had ber likeness taken ‘‘in character’’ by an engraver’s appren- | 
tice, whereof impressions were hung up for sale in the pastry-cook’s window, and | 
the green-g-ocer’s, and at the circulating library, and the box-office, whenever the | 
announce bills came out for her annual night. There was Mrs. Lenville in a very 
limp bonnet and veil, decidedly in that way in which she would wish to be if she 
truly loved Mr. Lenville; there was Miss Gazingi, with an imitation ermine boa 
tied in a loose knot round her neck, flogging Mr. Crummles, junior, with both 
ends infun. Lastly, there was Mrs. Grudden in a brown cloth pelisse and a 
beaver bonnet, who assisted Mrs. Crummles in her domestic affairs, and took 
money at the doors, and dressed the ladies, and swept the house, and held the 
prompt book when everybody else was on for the last scene, and acted any kind 
ol part on any emergency without ever learning it, and was put down in the bills 
inder any name or names whatever that occurred to Mr 


Crummles as looking 
well in print. 


Mr. Folair having obligingly confided these particulars to Nicholas, left him to 


‘ 


perhaps to the full extent of the memory of the oldest inhabitant, but certainly 
for five good years. But she bad been kepi up late every night, and put upon an 
unlimited allowance of gin and water from infancy, to prevent her growing tall, 
and perhaps this system of training had produced in the infant phenomenon these 


having such business as one gets here, is like putting lead on one’s feet instead of | 
Holloa, old fellow, how | 


The gentleman addressed in these latter words was a dark complexioned man, | 


the constant application of stage paint. He wore a checked shirt, an old green | 


should add, Tommy,” remarked Mr. Lenville. ‘ You know who bricks and | 


for I've got a part of twelve lengths here which I must be up in to-morrow night, | 
and | haven't had time to look at it yet; I'm a confounded quick study, that’s 
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mingle with his fellows; the werk of personal introduction was completed by 
Mr. Vincent Crammles, who publicly heralded the new actor as a prodigy of 
genius and learning. . 

‘*T beg your pardon,” said Miss Snevellicci, sidling towards Nicholas, “ but 
did you ever play at Canterbury ?” 

‘**T never did,” replied Nicholas. Five? 

“T recollect meeting a gentleman at Canterbury,” said Miss Snevellicci, “ only 
fora moment, for I was leaving the company as he joined it, so like you that ¥ 
felt almost certain it was the same ” 

| see you now for the first time,”’ rejoined Nicholas with due gallantry. ‘I 
am sure I never saw you before ; I couldn't have forgotten it.” 

“Oh, I'm sure—it’s very flattering of you to say so,” retorted Miss Snevel- 
licci with a graceful bend. ‘ Now | look at you again IJ see that the gentleman 
at Canterbury hadn’t the same eyes as you—you'll think me very foolish for tak- 
ing notice of such things, won't you ?” 

‘Not at all,” said Nicholas. ‘* How canI feel otherwise than flattered by 
your notice in any way ?” we » 

“Oh! you men, you are such vain creatures!” cried Miss Snevellicci. 
Whereupon she became charmingly confused, and pulling out her pocket- 
handkerchief froma faded pink silk reticule with a gilt clasp, called to Miss 
Ledrook— 

** Led, my dear,” said Miss Snevellicci. 

* Well, what is the matter?” said Miss Ledrook. 

“Tt’s not the same.” 

‘© Not the same what?” 


‘* Canterbury—you know whatI mean. Come here, [ want to speak to 





While this short dialogue was going on, the gentleman who had enacted the | you.” 


But Miss Ledrook wouldn’t come to Miss Snevellicci, so Miss Snevellicci 


to within a few paces, as if desirous to join in the conversation, and deeming this | was obliged to go to Miss Ledrook, which she did in a skipping manner that was 


quite fascinating, and Miss Ledrook evidently joked Miss Snevellicci about being 
struck with Nicholas, for, after some playful whispering, Miss Snevellicei hit 
Miss Ledrook very hard on the backs of her hands, and retired up, in a state of 
pleasing confusion. J 

‘** Ladies and gentlemen,” said Mr. Vincent Crummles, who had been writing 
on a piece of paper, ‘‘ we'll call the Mortal Struggle to-morrow at ten; every- 
body for the procession. Intrigue, and Ways and Means, you’re all up in, so we 
shall only want one rehearsal. Everybody at ten, if you please.” 

‘* Everybody at ten,”’ repeated Mrs. Grudden Jooking about her. 

** On Menday morning we shall read a new piece,” said Mr. Crummles,; “ the 
name's not known yet, but everybody will have a good part. Mr. Johnson will 
take care of that.” 

** Hallo!” said Nicholas, starting, “‘_ I-——” 

** On Monday morning,” repeated Mr. Crummles, raising his voice,to drown 
the unfortunate Mr. Johnson’s remonstrance; that'll do, ladies and gentle- 
men.” 

The ladies and gentlemen required no second notice to quit, and ina few 
minutes the theatre was deserted, save by the Crummles family, Nicholas, and 
Smike. 

‘Upon my word,” said Nicholas, taking the manager aside, ‘I don’t think I 
can be ready by Monday.” 

‘** Pooh, pooh,” replied Mr. Crummles. 

“ But really [ can’t,” returned Nicholas ; “ my invention is not accustomed to 
these demands, or possibly I might produce zs 

‘Invention! what the devil’s that got todo with it!” cried the manager, 
hastily. 

“Everything, my dear Sir.” : . 

‘* Nothing, my dear Slr,” retorted the manager, with evident impatience. 
‘Do you understand French ?” 

** Perfectly well.” ' 

‘* Very good,” said the manager, opening the table-drawer, and giving a roll 
of paper fromit to Nicholas. ‘ There, just turn that into English, and put 
your name on the title-page. Damn me,” said Mr.Crummles, angrily, “ if I haven’t 
often said that I wouldn't have aman or woman in my company that wasn’t 
master of the language, so that they might learn it from the original, and play it 
in English, and by that means save all this trouble and expense.” 

Nicholas smiled, and pocketed the play. 

** What are you going to do about your lodgings t’’ said Mr. Crummles. 

Nicholas could not help thinking that for the first week it would be an uncom 
mon convenience to have a turn-up bedstead in the pit, but he merely remarked 
that he had not turned his thoughts that way. : 
| ‘Come home with me then,” said Mr. Crummles, “and my boys shall go with 
| you after dinner, and show you the most likely place.” 

The offer was not to be refused: Nicholas and Mr. Crummles gave Mrs. 
Crommles an arm each, and walked up the street in stately array. Smike, 
the boys, and the phenomenon, went home by ashorter cut, and Mrs. Gradden 


remained behind to take some cold Irish stew and a pint of porter in the box- 
office. 








| Mrs. Crummles trod the pavement asif she were going to immediate execution 

with an animating consciousness of innocence and that heroic fortitude which 
virtue alone inspires. Mr. Crummles, on the other hand, assumed the look and 
gait of a hardened despot; but they both attracted some notice from many of 
the passers-by, and when they heard a whisper of ‘* Mr. and Mrs. Crummles,”’ or 
saw a little boy ran back to stare them in the face, the severe expression of their 
countenances re/axed, for they felt it was popularity. 

Mr. Crummiles lived in Saint Thomas's Street, at the house of one Bulph, @ 
pilot, who sported a boat green door, with window-frames of the same colour, 
and had the little finger of a drowned man on his parlour mantle-shelf, with other 
maritime and natural curiosities. He displayed also a brass knocker, a brass 
plate, anda brass bell-handle, all very bright and shining ; and hada mast, with 
a vane on the top of it, in his back yard. 

‘You are welcome,” said Mr. Crummles, turning round to Nicholas when 
| they reached the bow-windowed front room on the first floor. 

Nicholas bowed his acknowledgment, and was unfeignedly glad to see the 
cloth laid. 
| ‘ We have but a shoulder of mutton with onion sauce,” said Mrs. Crummles, 

in the same charnel-house voice; ‘but such as our dinner is, we beg you to 
| partake of it.” 
| * You are very good,” replied Nicholas. ‘I shal! do it ample justice.” 
| Vincent,” said Mrs. Crummles, *‘ what is the hour?” 
|} ‘ Five minutes past dinver time,’ said Mr. Crommles. 

Mrs Cromm'es rang the bell. ‘ Let the mutton and onion sauce appear.” 

The slave who attended upon Mr. Bulph’s lodgers disappeared, and after @ 
short interval re-appeared with the festive banquet. Nicholas and the infant 
| phenomenon opposed each other at the pembroke-table, and Smike and the mas- 
| ter Crummleses dined on the sofa bedstead. 

** Are they vory theatrical people here?’ asked Nicho'as 
“No,” replied Mr. Crummles, shaking his head, ‘ far from it—far from it.” 
“ T pity them,”’ observed Mrs. Crummles. 
‘So do I,’”’ said Nicholas; “if they have no relish for theatrical entertain- 
| ments, properly conducted.” 
| «Then they have none, Sir,” rejoined Mr. Crummles. “To the infant’s 
benefit, last year, on which occasion she repeated three of her most popular cha- 
racters, and also appeared in the Fairy Porcupine, as originally performed by her, 
there was a house of no more than four pound twelve. 
‘* Ts it possible ?”’ cried Nicholas. 
«And two pound of that was trust, pa,’’ said the phenomenon 
* And two pound of that was trust,” repeated Mr. Crurmmles. “ Mrs. Cromm- 
les herself has played to mere handfuls.” . 
‘« But they are always a taking andience, Vincent,” said the manager’s wife. 
‘« Most audiences are, when they have good acting—real good acting—the real 
| thing,” replied Mr. Crummles, forcibly. 

** Do you give lessons, ma’am *”’ inquired Nicholas. 

‘** [ do,” said Mrs. Crummles. 

‘“« There is no teaching here, I suppose !” 

‘‘ There has been,” said Mrs Crummles. ‘I havereceived pupils here. fF 
imparted tuition to the daughter of a dealer in ship’s provision ; but it afterwards 
appeared that she was insane wien she first came to me. It was very extraordi- 
nary that she should come, under such circumstances.” 

Not feeling quite so sure of that, Nicholas thought it best to hold his peace 

“ Let me see,” said the manager cogitating after dinner. ‘‘ Would you like 
some nice little part with the infant?” 

“‘ You are very good.” replied Nicholas hastily ; ‘ but I think perhaps it would 
be better if [ had somebody of my own size at first, in case I should turn out 
awkward. I should feel more at home perhaps.” 

“ True,” said the manager. ‘ Perhaps you would, and you could play up te 
the infant in time you know.”’ 

‘* Certainly,”’ replied Nicholas: devoutly hoping that it would be a very 
long time before he was honoured with this distinction 

“ Then I'll tell you what we'll do,” said Mr. Crummles. ‘ You shall study 
Romeo when you've done that piece—don’t forget to throw the pump and tubs 





. ; we 
in by-the-bye—Juliet Miss Snevellicci, old Graudden the nurse.— Yes, that'll do 
very well. Rover too:—you might get up Rover while you are about it, and 
Cassio, and Jeremy Diddler. You can easily knock them off; one part helps 


the other so much. Here they are, cues and all.” 


With these hasty general directions Mr. Cremmles throst a number of little 


books into the faltering hands of N cholas, and bidding his eldest son go with 
him and show him where lodgings were to be had, shook him by the hand and 
wished him good night 

There is no lack of comfortable furnished apartments in Portsmouth, and no dit 
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ficulty of finding some that are pruportionate to very slender finances ; but the 
former were too good, andthe latter too bad, and they went into so many houses 
and came out unsuited, that Nicholas seriously began to think he should be 
obliged to ask permission to spend the night in the theatre, after all. ae 
«« Eventually, however, they stumbled upon two small rvoms up three pair 0 
stairs, or rather two pair and a ladder, at a tobacconist’s shop, on the pane 
Hard, a dirty street leading dowr tothe dockyard. These Niebolas a ’ 
only too happy to have escaped any request for payment of a week’s rent before- 
hand 


“There, lay down our personal property, Smike,” he said, after wry 
young Crummles down stairs. ‘ We have fallen upen strange times, an P o 
only knows the end of them ; but I am tired with the events of these three days, 
and will postpone reflection till to-morrow—if I can.—[ To be centinued. } 


— 


THE NARRATIVE OF JOHN WARD GIBSON. 
[Concluded from a former number of the Albion }—CHAPTER VI. 

To some natures human, perhaps! should say physical considerations are the 
first that, incases uf emergency, present themselves. My nature was of this 
kind. What hadI done? I had killed a man in self-defence—one who would 
have plundered, and who had attempted to murder me. Tt was justifiable homi- 
cide. Who, under the circumstances, could have acted otherwise? Besides, 
the spectacle before me could not now unnerve me. The excitement of the re- 
cent struggle between us had not altogether subsided, and I had suffered so much 
for years past from another event, which Steiner himself had forced upon me, 
taat I would not permit myself to be overwhelmed by this accident. I felt also 
that my hatred of Steiner had only lain dormant thus long ; that his murderous 
assault upon me on the previous zight had quickened, had revived, and if possi- 
ble, had strengthened it ; and I felt, ay, even as 1 gazed upon the lifeless body, 
that no time, ne years passed in this world could obliterate or destroy it. I now 
bethought me what course was to be pursued. I must rescue myself from the 
imputation that might be against me of having wurdered Steiner ; ] must do more 
—I must establish the charge against the deceased, and bold up his name and 
his memory to execration and ignominy. No thought of Mrs. Steiuer or of 
the boy obtruded itself upon me at the moment, or if it did, I rejected it Jus- 
tice must be done; I had always loved justice—I had practised it hitherto, and 
they had felt it. 

Thus resolved, I sat myselfdown ina chair, and awaited, not calmly but 
callously, the arrival of the old woman who attended upon me, and who came 
regularly at seven o'clock. The pain in my arm was great, but that I heeded 
not; on the contrary, it supplied me with a motive for suppressing any regret I 
might be weak enough to feel, but there was little danger of that, in consequence 
of what had occurred. 

A sudden thought flashed through my brain. Why wasI seated inactive, 
when prudence pointed out the expediency of alarming the neighbourhood ! 
As it was, I had tarried too long. Every moment of farther delay would ma- 
terially alter the complexion of the case, as it would present itself to indifferent 
witnesses. Would they indeed believe the story | had torelate? I turned 
faint and sick when thatdoubt proposed itselftome. The seclusion in which 
I had lived was calculated to increase suspicion against me, which doubtless 
had been long engendered, and Steiner’s vengeance would at length be fulfiled. 

Were these fears reasonable’ I think not; and yet having once, and im an | 
evil moment, entertained them, they grew upon me, and altogether paralysed my 
faculties. 1 felt intensely the necessity of immediate action, but was utterly 
deprived of the power to act, 

Hardly conscious of the motive that prompted me, I drew the body of Steiner | 
into the back-room, and covering it with a cloak, thrust it under a sofa, before 
which I placed some chairs, and returning to the parlour I set the furniture has- | 
tily in its accustomed order, and retired to my chamber, where I dressed the 
wound in my arm, washed myself, and endeavoured to counterfeit a calmness, 
which, at any rate, might impose upon my servant. 

I¢€ was now too late to recede. ‘To decide upon any course of action in trying 
circumstances is a relief ; and the weakness of yielding to imaginary fears, and 
the difficulty and danger of concealing from the world all knowledge of this un 
fortunate occurrence, were for atime forgotien. ‘i hey were too soon impressed 
upon me, and in a manner! had not forescen, and could not now avert. 

A knock at the door summoned me down stairs. AsI proceeded along the | 
passage, I thought I could distinguish the tones of two voices im conversation | 
I listened, transfixed to the spot with the hideous conviction that they—who, | | 
knew nol—were come to search the house in quest of the body which I had con- 
cealed, and which therefore—for that inference must be invincible—I had mur- 
dered. It wasa moment of agonizing suspense , but the voices had ceased, 
the knock was renewed, and I knew it to be that of my attendant. 

My agitation must have been but too visible when, on opening the door, I be- | 
held Mrs. Steiner. 

‘The lady wishes to speak to you, sir,”’ said the old woman, entering. | 

T motioned her to retire to the kitchen, and turned in silent perplexity towards 
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Mis Steiner. 

“ Good heavens’ Mr. Gibson,” she exclaimed, ‘* how dreadfully pale you look ! 
What is the matter?” 

I might have remarked the same of her also ; but I had no power to speak. | 

“ You do not answer,” she resumed. ‘ Oh God! it is—it must be as I sus- | 
pected !” 

“ What—what do you suspect?” I dared not leok upon her, but retired in 
confusion to the parlour. She followed me, and sunk upona chair. 
There was a vagueness, almost a wildness in her eye, as she glanced hurried- 
ly around the room, which disconceited me nota little. She looked as though 

she had expected to see some person whom she feared to meet. 

“You have nobody in the house, Mr. Gibson?” she inquired in a half whisper, 
pointing tothe door of the back-room. 

“* Nobody but my servant, who entered with you,”’ I replied, the blood rush- 
ing violently to my face. ‘ You have brought the letter, madam, [ suppose, for 
Frederick ?” 

‘Frederick !""—she gazed upon me listlessly—‘‘ Oh yee, I have. My God! | 
what weakness is this !”’ and she pressed her hand upon her forehead. ‘ Lere | 

She drew it from her reticule and | 





itis—I hardly know what! have written.” 
handed it to me. 

** Ob, Mr. Gibson,” she resumed, as I sat, my eyes bent vacantly or the su- 
perscription, “ I have been so alarmed.” 

“Indeed! What has alarmed you, Mrs. Steiner *” 
my hand. 

** He has been here—your lvoks tell me so!" she exclaimed. ‘ My husband | 
—Steiner bas been here !”’ } 

I arose suddenly—** No—no—he has not been here ; I have not seen him, as 
Heaven is my witness.. Why should you think so?” 

This assurance appeared to relieve her. 

‘He called yesterday at my former lodging,” she continued , “the woman 
saw him, and would not tell him where I resided.” 

“ Compose yourself,’ I said; ‘he will not be able to discover your lodging | 
—I am sure he will not. What motive,” I added, “can induce him to seck 
me ” 

**Oh, sir !’’ she replied, 





The letter dropt from 


es ‘he inquired your address of the woman, and she told 
im. 

‘* He will not venture to see me, depend upon it,” I saidhastily. “Be calm | 
I beseech you, and go home now ; you have nothing to fear from him.” 
Mrs. Steiner, while I was speaking, sat with her hands clasped, and her eyes 

raised to mine. She burst into tears when I had concluded. 

** Mr. Gibson,” she exclaim: d, “ you will think me a foolish, weak woman, but 
I hardly dare go home. I know I shall hear something—I am certain of it—it 
is horrible to think of ! I bad such a dream last nigit ?” | 

“ My dear Madam,” said I, interrupting her, ‘‘ this is indeed weakness. Are | 
you the slave of empty and unmeaning dreams!” 

“* Ha!’’ she cried, starting from the chair, ‘‘ somebody is coming to the door! 
—I hear his step outside!" and she listened with an appearance of inte 
anxiety that almost equalled my own. 

It was a double knock at the door. 
fearful suspense succeeded 

“« A Mr. Hartwell wishes to see you, sir,”’ said the servant, entering the room. 

An exclamation of terror was about to burst from ibe lips of Mrs. Steiuer 
but she checked it. She flew towards me, and held me by the arm. 

“Who is this man, Hartwell?” I said. “I donot know him. Tell me, do 
yoo know him?” 

She motioned me to close the door.—‘: He was the friend—no, no,—the | 
companion of Mr. Steiner, and brought us to misery. It was he who led Fre- | 
detick into vices that—oh, sir! I must not see him for the world! Where shall 
I conceal myrelf! Oh, yes! in here.” 

“ Not there !—not there!” I exclaimed, seizing her hand as she was about 
to open the door of the back-room. * Tell the gentleman,” I turned to the 
servant, ‘* That I will see bim d rectly.” 


**] would not he should see me here for the world,” she cried. 
Gibson. you must permit me—.” 

Thad no strength to struggle with her. The door opeued. 

“ Sitahere,”’ I whispered, pointing toa chair. 
swear you will not stir.” 


Pe Gud! how strange '—my dream last night !—so like this—it was 
this ?”’ 


I fled into the parlour at these words, and threw myself into a chair. 
ment more @ tall man of genteel appearance walked into the room. 


Who coold it be? A short interval of 


’ 








“Oh! Mr. 


** Do not stir—promise me, 


Ina mo- 





| and was about to grasp the cloak that concealed the remains of her husband. 


so 1” 


| things: you must pay no attention to them.”’ 


| remains insensible.”’ 


| the bed ; her eyes were opened now, but motionless; and her hands at inter- 


| Be quick— lose not a moment.” 


say that she had called upon me early on that morning, and that she told me she 


| had Leen much agitated by hearing that her husband had returned to England, and 
nse | wes now in London. 
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done wrong in not applying to you before, I am sorry for it ; ascribe it to excess 
of anxiety on my part, and you will be rightin sodoing. My servant shall go 
for the woman of the house at which she resides.” 

I wrote the address on a card, and gave it to Mrs. Watkins. 

«* My character will bear investigation, sir,” | resumed, when the woman had 
left the room. ‘1am known, and where I am known I am respected.” 

Greaves was deeply impressed, not more by what I had said than by my man- 
ner of saying it. 

‘“‘T see now,” he said; “‘ I beg pardon if I am wrong in my conjecture why 
this unhappy lady should dread the sight of her husband—” 

I started and turned pale. ‘The sight of her husband, sir?” 

‘* T did not mean to offend,” said Greaves kindly. 

“Ah!” said J, I see what you mean now.” I was willing he should continee 
in that error. : 

The doctor shortly left me to prepare something for his patient, which, how- 
ever, he frankly told me he did not expect weuld be of much avail, promising to 
to call again at night. 

It was now nearly dark ; my servant could not return in less than an hour ; 
no time was to be lost. [descended into the garden, and digging a grave ina 
remote corner, silently committed Steiner's remains to the ground. It wasa 
part of the garden never frequented ; and I contrived so to overlay it with old 
lumber and broken garden-chairs which were strewn ebout in its vicinity, that no- 
body could have perceived that anv recent labour had been performed there. 

Mrs. Steiner died on that night, silently, without the utterance of a word 
Not a glance revealed to me what she had seen, and what had killedher. I was 
safe, therefore,—safe—that one assurance possessed me. 

In the solitude of my own chamber, and on my knees, I thanked Heaven for 
that. I could not then think onthe fearful and mysterious accident which had 
deprived me of my only friend in the world. The sole depository of a secret, whose 
utterance would destroy me, hac been taken hence, and I was once more secure, 
Could it be supposed that any joy could be extracted from such circumstances, 
then I did rejoice that she was no more. 


CHAPTER VII. 

It was shortly after the funeral of Mrs. Steiner that | began to hear that whie- 
pers were rife in the ne'ghborhood respecting me. These surmises—set efloat, 
doubtless, by my servani—bore exclusive reference to Mrs. Steiner, and to my 
supposed treatment of her; some es n going +o far as to hint their belief that 
she bad not come by her death fairly. Hartwellalso had called upon me several 
times pending Mrs. Steiner’s funeral ; and was, and with reason, much surprised 
and shocked to hear of her sudden death under such circumstances as I chose to 
detail to him. He way, if possible, still more surprised to have heard nothing of 
Steiner ; but as he hinted no suspicions that affected myself,—as indeed he ex- 
pressed none at the time,—and as moreover he perfectly well knew the character 
and habits of his friend, I did not seek to conceal that he bad attempted to ex- 
tort money from me by threats. I added however that being alone and unarmed, 
I had been constrained to give him the money he required ; and I expres 
sed my opinion—an opinien in which Hartwell concurred—that he had set sail 
for Hamburgh early in the morning, and that we should probably never see him 
again. 

In the mean while it became necessary, for more reasons than one, that I 
should change my residence. ‘Two years bad now elapsed since the death of 
Mrs. Steiner. The surmises in the neighbourhood had subsided ; The whispers 
—if there were any—did not reach my ears; but, whenever I walked abroad 
there was a timid scrutiny of my person on the part of some, and an audacious 
intentness of gaze from others, that rendeied my residence at this place for any 
longer period inconvenient and irksome. lcannot say that I felt very acutely 
these indications,—for a man whv lives out of the world can easily dispense 
with its good opinion; my private belief being, that were not such good opinion 
indispensable to an individual's advancement and pleasure in life, he would be 
little disposed to regard it for its own sake. 

My chief reason was one with which the world had nothingtodo. It was not 
when I walked abroad, but at bome—in the quietness and soitude of the house 
—in the silence of my own memory, and atthe mercy of the harrowing scene 
it conjured up,—it was then that I fel:, if lune and reason were longer to co-exist 
I must abandon, fly from the sccursed place for ever. Such expiation as hor- 
ror could afford had been paid long ago: and it was time that the past should 
be unremembered, if not forgotten. 

There was yet another motive It was adreary abede for the boy, young 
Frederick Steiner, when he came home for the holidays. He was now with me; 
and during his stay I had been laying out plans for his future life in accordance 
with his own wishes,—for J passionately loved the boy. My affection for this 
lad, which he veturned with all the warmth and freshness of a young and gene- 
rous nature, was one of the inexplicable mysteries of my life. 

Frederick had expressed a stray desire to enter the army,—a destinatioa for 
him to which [ was at first much opposed, until at length | was won over by his 
impertunities. I had letihe house, and was about to remove to a house in Ber- 
ner’s Street on the next day, at which time my nephew—for se I called him— 
was to depart for the Military College at Addiscombe. 

Hartweil was dining with me on that day. I introduced the boy to him. He 
received him with great kindness; partly perhaps, out of friendsbip for bie late 
father, partly outof complaisance to myself. 

** No very perceptible likeness, | think,’’ he observed. 

“ To his fathor, none.” 

‘“‘T had not the pleasure of knowing Mrs. Steiner.” 

“Oh, no. T remember you bad not.” I should not have mentioned this 
trivial talk, but it was adverted to afterwards. 

After dinner Hartwell proposed that we should take our wine in the garden 
We retired thither. 

“After all,’ said he, casting his eyes around, “ although you areI dare say, 
quite nght in leaving this house of yours, what a pleasant place might be made of 
it. Itis justthe thing for a respectable family.” 

‘*A family has taken it,” | remarked. 

“For instance,” pursued Hartwell, ‘“‘ you have let the garden run to waste sad- 
ly. You're not much of a florist, Gibson. Look at that disgraceful hole in the 
corner,” and he pointed to the spot where I had buried Stemer; “‘thet’ll be dug 
up, and replanted in less than a morth, I'll be sworn. What say you, Master 
Frederick ?’’ and he turned to the boy; “shouldn't you like to have a hand 
in it!” 

“Indeed I should,” said the boy. ‘* What ails you uncle’? you look ill.” 

“The air is chilly ; the wine has not agreed with me!’’ I stammered. “ Let 
us go in.” 

How incredible it seems to me now, that I should never have thought of that. 
T almost felt grateful to Hartwell that he had unwittingly reminded me of it. It 
seemed as though some special Providence interfered in my behalf, and would 
not suffer me to meet detection. Suffice it to say, | effectual'y removed—e 
frightful empluy ment !—all that coula betray me. 

I must now pass over several years; merely touching upon one or two pointe, 


the omission of which would render this portion of my narrative unintelligt- 
ble. 
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‘| beg pardon for the liberty I have t:ken, sir,” said he; ‘ my name is Hart- 
well. 1 fear I fnd you extremely unwell.” 

‘+1 am so,” I answered faintly, as I motioned him to take a seat. 
may be your business with me, Mr. Hariweil !” : 

“« Why, sir,” said he, * my friend, Steiner, called upon you last night.” 

** No, no he did not,’’ I exciaimed hastily. 

Hartwell smiled, and shook his head. ‘* Pardon me my dear sir,’’ he return- 
ed blandly, ‘I am certain that he did, because | accompanied him to the 
door.” 

“Hush! hush ! do not speak so loud,” and I arose from my seat ; ** I have 
an invalid inthe nextroom. I thought,” I added hesitating—l wonder even 
now at the presence of mind which enabled me to hit upon that—*I thought 
perhaps~for all Mr. Steiner’s acquaintance are not friends—that he might not 
wish you to know he had been here.” 

‘Oh, Lord bless you, no,” said Hartwell; ‘‘ we are very good friends, I as- 
sure you. He promised to call upon me after he had seen you, and [ am surpris- 
ed he should not have kept his word with me. Pray, Mr. Gibson, when did he 
leave you?” 

‘* Leave me !”—I started—*“ oh, about two hours ago.” 

‘“ Very strange !”’ cried Hartwell; ‘he was to sail for Hamburgh this mom. 
ing.” 

‘*He is gone, then, no doubt.” 
was, eased me beyond expression. 
plexed. 

‘* T cannot think be would deceive me,” he said at length. ‘ Will you allow 
me to inquire, sir, whether Mr. Steiner had reason to be satisfied with the result 
of his visitto you!” 

**T do not understand—” 

‘‘ He came to borrow money, I think,” he continued; ‘did he succeed, Mr. 
Gibson ?” 

‘* He did.” 

“ D— the fellow ! it’s so like him. 
believe I shall see him yet. 
troubled you.” 

I know not how I bore my part in the foregoing conversation ; not with much 
address or self-possession, | suspect; for I detected Hartwell gazing at me with 
seeming surprise upon one or two occasions. I thanked God when he was weil 
gone. It was notlikely I should see him again. Steiner had sailed for Ham 
burgh; he would conclude so, and I should hear no more of him. 

Nothing now remained but to dismiss Mrs. Steiner as speedily as possible, and 
afterwards to dispose of the body so secretly that it should never see the light 
It would be well to treat Mrs. Steiner's vague apprehensions with levity, lest at 
some future time, hearing no tidings of her husband, she might be led to couple, 
and perhaps to connect, my extreme confusion of manner with the date of Steiner's 
expected appearance in London, and to infer thence, and speedily to conclude, 
that | wasin some measure the cause of his absence. She never would have 
suspected me of baving murdered him, I felt assured of that; and this conviction 
sufficed to fortify me against the short scene that was, as I believed, about to 
ensue between us. 

I had opened the door softly. Oh God! what a spectacle encountered me 
when I was about toenter the room. She had removed tbe chairs from before 
the sofa, and was at that moment kneeling or rather crouching, on the ground. 
Leauing forward, and supported on one hand, every limb of her body quiver- 
ing with the agony of prophetic fear, her other hand was stretched fo:ward, 


“ What 


This propitious intimation, wnexpected as it 
Hartwell, however, seemed greatly per- 


And yet,"—he mused,—'‘ I cannot but 
Good morning, Mr. Gibson; | am sorry to have 


Ha! she bad already laid hold upon it ere I could rush forward to prevent her. 

I grasped her shoulder with the fury, with the strength of a wild beast. She 
flung herself backward, drawing the cloak with her, towards her. ‘Lhe body— 
the face had been seen! 

It was not a scream—a shriek—I shall never hear its like again in this world. 
The echo of it—the imitation, if such could be--of that dreadful appeal, orim- | 
precation, would make a madmanof me now. Its remembrance shuts out hope 
from me forever. 

And yetthe instinct of self-preservation was then present tome. I threw | 
the cloak once more over the body, replaced the chairs, and raising the senseless | 
form from the floor, carried it into the parlour before the servant, who had been 
alarmed by the outcry, could made her appearance. The old woman speedily 
busied herself in applying those common remedies which are always at hand, but 
which are not always efficacious : nor were they in this instance. 

‘1 wiil carry ber to my own room,” said I; ‘ she will get better presently, I 
dare say.” 

‘* What is the matter with the lady?’’ inquired the woman. 





‘Ts she often 





‘She is mad,” said I impressively, ‘‘ Mrs. Watkins, mark me, she is mad. 
You must not heed what she says. She will perhaps rave, and utter strange 


So saying, I touk Mrs. Steiner in my arms, and followed by the woman, con- 
veyed her tomy chamber. 


“ Had not a doctor betterbe sentfor?” suggested the woman; “she still 

‘* No; no occasion for one at present,” I replied; “ she is thus sometimes 
forhours. Do not leave her side, and when she comes to herse'f call me.” 

I retreated down stairs. WhatI suffered on that day it is past imagination to 
conceive : # second endurance of it no human being could withstand. I took no 
sustenance, but remained closed in, in frightful companionship, with the body. 
‘To wring the hands, to tear the hair, to beat the bosom, were no employments 
of mine. I feltno remorse; I was not even sorry for what I had done, or for 
what it had led te; it was sheer, absolute, simple fear. The dread of detec- 
ton—of conviction—of an ignominious death—it was this, and this alone. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Watkins suddenly came upto me, and beckoned me to 
follow her. I did so. She led the way tc the chamber. Mrs. Steiner lay on 


vals were convulsively clenched. 1 observed her in awe-stricken silence for 
some time 


‘* Has she spoken yet !"’ I inquired 

‘* No: she will never speak again,” replied the woman. ‘ It doesn’t signify, 
Mr. Gibson; a doctor must be sent for; I will not permit the poor lady to die 
without assistance.” 

I know not what I said. ‘To die without assistance! ha! ha! 
are good assistants todeath. No—no doctors.” 

‘* Shameful !’’ cried the woman ; “ you don't know what you're talking about. 
For heaven's sake, sir, call in Mr. Greaves! Gofor him, dear Mr. Gibson, in- 
stantly.’’ 

‘* | go for him?’’ I thought of the body below. ‘‘Shecannot speak?” The 
woman shook her head. ‘Go, then, for Greaves ; tell him to come instantly.” 

**] cannot leave the lady—I ought not, sir,” she said in a tone of remon- 
strance. 


* You must,’’ I exclaimed ; “ I myself will watch her while you are gone. 


Doctors 


Mrs. Watkins retired in apparent dissatisfaction, but returned shortly with a 
doctor. He examined her with deep attention and concern for a considerable 

eriod. ‘Turning to me at length, he said, 
* Good God! sir, your servant tells me that the lady has been in this state 


since an early hour this morning, ald that you have repeatedly resisted calling in 
a professional man.” 


** 7 did not think, sir—” 

“ You must be mad not to think.” 

‘Tam not mad, sir,” said I doggedly. 

‘* Pshaw ! cried Greaves, again turning to the bed, “ If she had been bled in- 
stan'ly, she might have been saved,” he continued ; “ but it is useless now.” 

Greaves now began to interrogate me closely as to any cause or supposed 
cause of Mrs. Stciner’s present state. I could not satisfy him. J had only to 


Frederick Steiner returned from India at the conclusion of the Burmese war, 
on a leave of absence for three years. He was grown a very fine young man, of 
impetuous temper, but of warm affections, and with a noble beart. During the 
period of his absence I had mixed much in society of a certain class,—of that 
class into which a man is almost necessarily thrown who can find no pleasure in 
domestic life. An intimacy—it cannot be termed friendship—had subsisted all 
along between Hartwell and myself, founded upon, and cemented by the similari- 
ty of our tastes and habits. Among other vices he had imbued me with a passion 
for gaming,—a passion which like that of love is often stimulated rather than 
destroyed by ill success. I was now in comparatively reduced circumstances ; 
but I had done nothing hitherto to impair my credit, or to compromise my charac~ 
ter. Sometimes indeed, desperate with my bad fortune, | would throw out 
strange things, which were forgotteu the next day by myself; but which it would 
seem had deeply impressed themselves upon Hartwell. They were nothing 
more than denunciations of human nature in the mags, and doubts as to the wis- 
dom of permitting one’s-self to be trammelled by moral obligations,—phrases 
which I doubt not every losing gamester relieves himself by uttering 

On Frederick’s arrival in England, Hartwell attached himself to him with a 
closeness almost amounting to pertinacity. He had formerly been in the army; 
had seen a great deal of the world in all its various and shifting forms; bis man- 
ners were prepossessing ; and his conversation just such as easiest recommends 
itself to the attention of a young man of spirit and feeling, being free, without 
grossness ; sometimes, although not often, grave, and never dull. 1 nevercould 
exacily account for the great pains Hartwell was at to secure this young man's 
friendship. He could not hope to gain much money from him; indeed he never 
attempted it: could it be that he was the son of his former friend? No. Hart- 
well had himself often confessed to me that his intimacy with Steiner had beea 
held together merely by a community of interest. 

Be this as it may, I hardly wonder that Frederick should have preferred Hart- 
well’s company to mine. There was little in me to attract to myself the tune 
of a vivacious young man, whose sole pursuit was pleasure, and I had too moch 
affection for him to wish todo so. I had besides so ful) a belief of bis affection 
for me, that the notion ef Hartwell’s supplanting me was altogether out of the 
question. They grew however more intimate daily; and thus matters went om 
for some months . 

One morning Hartwell called upon me, and solicited my attention to a business, 
as he called it, of very great importance. 

lave you a mind to make your fortune, G‘bson !” eaid he, with a confident, 


and a confidential emile, that argued some proposition of a novel nature. 
If cave | I answered in the affirmative. 


\ I added that she had reason to dread any further connect- 
ion with him. 


The doctor heard me with evident distrust. 
he said, *‘ for the state in which I find her. 
ful communication—” 

** Which,” said I interrupting him, “‘ I did not make.” 

“ Well, sir,” he returned, “‘ where are her friends? They have been sent for, 
of course ?”’ 

“ She bas none—that I am aware of.”’ 

‘“‘ Good God ! sir, you are a very strange person,” cried Greaves in disgust. 
‘* Where does she live !” 

I satistied him. 


‘** Now,” he continued, “ could'nt you easily put on your hat, and tell the 
good woman of the house to come hither? She perhaps knows more of ber 
friends than you appear to do, or seem disposed to acknowledge.” 

Greaves uttered the last few words with an emphasis that left me in little doubt 
as to the construction it was intended J should put upon them. It was necessa- 
ry that I should cut short this conversation, which I felt, if prolonged, was likely 
to involve me still deeper in suspicion. 

“ Mr Greaves,” said I, with a composure for which the doctor was not pre- 
pared, and which even surprised myself, forming, as it aid, se perfect a contras 
to my former resilessness and perturbation ; “* Mr. Greaves, this lady is, and has 
beeu for some years, under my protection. Her only son is also under mv care, 
and is being educated at my expense. I owe it to him, to her, aud to myself, not 
to leave her for one moment on so critical an occasion as the present. 


‘This can hardly account, sir, 
Some sudden shock—some fright- 
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“ You are a man of the world,” he resumed ; “and therefore few words will | 
suffice. I know, also, you are not over particular.” | 

“ What do you mean, Mr. Hartwell?” I replied. 

“As to the means whereby—” he rejoined. 

** So long as those means are—”’ 

‘* Safe,” cried Hartwell: ‘I understand. They are so.” 

He now opened to me a scheme of villany—a system of plunder so well laid 
down, 80 exquisitely arranged ; and entered into the minutia, the pros. and cons, 
all that could be urged for and against, so earnestly, and at the same time with so | 


| had come too late 


much coolness and deliberation, that I was unable, when he concluded, to con- | 


sider him in jest. 
I took the precaution, however, of putting that question to him 
‘In jest? no!” cried Hartwell, in extreme astonishment. 


son. You have lost large sums of laie; you are crippled, I know. I put you 


“Look ye, Gib- | 


| 


in the way of retrieving yourself; and instead of thanking me, as you ought—”’ | 


He paused, in perfect bewilderment at my prolonged gravity. 
“You do not seem to understand me,” he continued after a while. ‘ Our ac- 
complices—agents, I mean—will manage the whole under my superintendence. 


You will have nothing to do but to furnish the cash, and that but for a short 
time.” 


“T do not know what you have hitherto mistaken me for, Mr. Hartwell,” [ | 


said at length, *‘or what in my recent conduct has led you toinfer that I could | 


be brought into a conspiracy like tins.” 

‘‘How?”’ cried Hartwell. 

‘* For instance,’’ I resumed, “ you yourself are under many pecuniary obliga- 
tions to me, for which [ have never troubled you, and which I now only mention 
to prove to you that money cannot tempt me to commit dishonourable actions.” 

Hartwell sat silent for some time, and bit his lips with vexation. 

** You have be rayed me, Mr. Gibson,” he said at length. 

‘How so! Rather you have betrayed yourself, Mr. Hartwell.” 

“Tvs true, by G—! I haveso;” andhe arose. ‘ But, who could have 
thought that you—I never would have spoken of it, but you compel me to do so 
—that you, who have committed crimes that should have hung you, could have 
sported a conscience, even in jest, or in your cups.” 

I was aboot to speak. 

« Pshaw !” he continued in disgust. 
you—” 

** Set fire to his house,” said I, interrupting him. 
one to believe that, not including himself. He could hardly expect that.” 

**What could he hardly expect!” retorted Hartwell; ‘to be murdered for 
it?’ Perhaps not. And his wife—that tale was well told, Mr. Gibson. Do not 
turn pale ; blush now, and ijook white at the—elsewhere, | mean. Good morn- 


tm 


ing, sir! 
{ let him go in silence. 
due time. 


‘* Steiner told me—anrd I know it—that 


These were empty threats, which he would repent in 
He waited upon me again in the afternoon, and expressing some re- 


“It is well he could get | men sent out to exchange shots of a cold morning, because a neighbor, to make 


| 


| 


“Gone '—where*?” said I. I had not been heeding the time. 

A thought, almost a conviction, flashed across me 

“Run up stairs instantly!” I exclaimed, “ or you will be too late.” 
The words were scarce spoken ere the report of a pistol was heard. 
He had shot himself through the heart ! 

What followed I cannottell I know not—I felt not that he was dead for 
months afterwards. 

Need Iadd more? What I have been the reader will conclude. What I am 
it were needless and profitless to tell. What I feel—if I feel anght now—imay 
be best expressed in the words of an obscure author, whose name I have for- 
gotton, but whose lines I remember. 

‘* But we are strong, as we have need of strength, 
Even in our own default, and linger on, 
Enduring and forbearing, till at length, 
The very staple of our grief is gone, 
And we grow hard by custom—tis all! one. 
Oar joys, deep laid in earth, our hopes above, 
No hope nor joy disturbs the heart’s dull tone ; 
One stirs it not, nor can the other move, 
While woe keeps tearless watch upon the grave of love.” 


MUNGO MACKAY, THE PRACTICAL JOKER. 
BY A BLUE NOSE. 

Of all the amateur lovers of wit, or regular professors of jesting, Heaven de- 
fend me from the entire tribe of practical jokers. ‘There is no race more dan- 
gerous to the peace of mankind, or who commit more outrages upon the good 
sense and good feeling of society. I can endure a mere verbal wit, a perpetrator 


Harris 





| of puns, or an inventor of quaint sayings and humorous anecdotes , I can tolerate 
_even an ill-natured satirist, provided there be something like impromptu in the 
fun or the mischief: but whena fellow descends to plot, to introduce machinery, 


and erect a regular battery of malicious drollery against his neighbor, ‘‘ Put me a 


; whip in every honest hand to scourge the rascal naked through the world.” I 


have tried hard,—for some whose good qualities I respected have been given to 
this vice,—but never could preserve a lasting friendship with a practical joker. 
The wife of his bosom is not safe; how then can the chance acquaintance or 
intimate friend hope for enduring courtesy and esteem? I have known a man 
disinherited for indulging*this evil propensity upon his father. I have known two 


sport at the expense of the one, had breathed what was meant for humor, but 
was in reality foul suspicion, into the ear of the other. But of all the mad 
devotees to the science of practical joking, of all the inveterate manufacturers 


| of mischief in this line of acting, the most notorious, the most systematically 


gret for his former warmth, sounded me once more respecting his project. I re- | 


sisted entertaining it, even more strongly than before. 

Hartwell was wrought to a pitch of fury by my obstinacy which appeared to 
him perfectly incomprehensible. He repeated the same charges, with the addi- 
tion of others; one for instance involving a doubt of the psternity of young 
Steiner ; and left me with threats, as before—threats which I despised. 
now committed himself. 


me to fear, 

I was not mistaken when I foresaw that Hartwell wou!d not dare to bring 
charges against me publicly which he had no means whatever of substantiating. 
I had not however conceived the possibility of his tampering— of his disposition 


He had | 
I was assured he knew nothing, which his language of | 
the morning, conveying se much truth, spoken at random, had for a moment led | 


troublesome that ever! heard of, was Mungo Mackay, of the good town of 
Boston, in Massachusetts’ Bay. Others followed the sport as most men follow 
the hounds, or cultivate music, for recreation; but Mackay might be said to fol- 
low it as though it were his trade. With them it is the bye-play, with him 
it was the business of life. It was food and raiment to him; he could not exist 
without a plot against the tranquillity of his neighborhood ; he laughed but when 
others were in a rage, and enjoyed life to mark when those around him were 
suffering from the results of his inventive genius. His father died just as he had 
grown to man’s estate, leaving him a comfortable independence ; and from that 
period he passed his days and nights in a crusade against the peace of the good 
people of Boston. He was an Ishmaelitish wit ; for truly, ‘‘ his hand was against 


| every man, and every man’s hand against him,”’ and the hand of every woman 


| too, from the River Charles to South Boston, and for many miles round the vil- 


to do so I was well aware, but of his being permitted to tamper—with young | 


Steiner. A few days nevertheless convinced me that he had done so; and a 
watchful acrutiny of the manners and behaviour of the young man taught me to 
believe that he had done so successfully ; that he had rendered him suspicious, 
distrustful of me; that by means of an incongrous collection of charges, for they 
were so, and would so have appeared to the world at large, he had made himself 
the too easy instrument of utterly alienating Frederick’s affections from his friend, 
his guardian, and his benefactor. 

I watched the young man closely, I have said, and I was confirmed in my sus- 
picions. He knows but little of my nature who supposes I could bear that cer- 
tainty with patience. His constraint in my presence became more and more 
manifest ; I could see that he felt it more. He was uneasy, embarrassed in 
my company; I on my part was taciturn, gloomy, and morose. 
ed materials on which to act; it was now my purpose to put them into shape. 

That he—the only being in the world for whom I cared a rash—against whom 
the whole world would have weighed as lightly—that he who had been indebted 
to me, as an infant, for his life; asa boy, for his maintenance and protection ; as 
a man, for lis station and prospects in the world; who owed me more affection 


i had collect- | 


than he could have repaid by gratitude, if he did not repay it as I had hoped with | 


affection; that he should have turned against me—silently, without inquiry, 
without scruple: this is more than I could bear. Jt stung me; no, no—it mad- 
dened me! And yet what was to bedone! No more wild justice—no more 
revenge. I could execute that no longer. I strove for once in my life to think 
and act calmly and dispassionately, and to be directed by the result of sober re- 
flection, and the result of my reflections was madness, and yet I pondered deep- 
ly too 

Hartwell I despised too much to hate: I contemned and forgave him. Steiner 
was yet very young. I had hitherto given him credit for generosity of nature: 
inexpezienced as he was, the subtle plausibility of a villain might have misled kim. 
I had suffered so much from falsehood heretofore, | would now see what effect 
truth might have, the whole truth. 

Frederick was too young when his father left England to remember him, and 
consequently would not regret his loss. 


| there? 


His mother had been dead many years. | 


He should know all the physical calamity that when injured converted me int a | 


madman; the injuries | had endured; all, he should know all. 
he hated me, could he respect Hartwell ? 
was generous he would pity me; if otherwise, he might if he pleased betray me. 
I made myself up for that, and I was pleased with it. 


I met him early on the following morning. He entered the room hastily, look- 
ing wild and haggard. 


** You were late last night, sir,’ I remarked. 

‘*] did not come home,” he answered vaguely. 

** With Hartwell, I presume? He has told you something new respecting 
me.” 

“‘ He will tell me no more,” said he: ‘I have heard too much already.” 

**Not enough,” I rep'ied, smiling bitterly: ‘I also have something for your 
private ear. Sit down, sir!” and I seized him by the arm. 


If after hearing, 


. > ! > = w > a 7 ry’ ° - - 
*‘ Let me go!—lI must not stay here!” he exclaimed, striving to break from | There is not a man for twenty miles round of the name of Nutt but me; and 


me; but [ held him fast. 

*« Nay but Frederick Steiner, you must stay. 
me patient!y ; I will not detain you long.” 

He sat down, covering his face with his hands. 

‘* You must not interrupt me,” I said. 

Calinly,—for madness is sometimes calm—and with a studied emphasis,—~for 
] had rehearsed it on the previous night,—I confessed every thing, awaiting his 
answer. 

I noted well the immoveable gaze which was lifted up to me when I detailed 
the circumstance of my first crime; that gaze which continued without inter- 
mission, without alteration, without meaning. I awaited his answer. Some | 
minutes eiapsed. I became alarmed; and rising, took him by the shoulder. 

He shook me from him as though I had been a reptile, and bounded to his | 
feet. 

‘What have Idone?” he exclaimed, sudderly recollecting himself. ‘ My 
great God! what have [ done !—Come not near me! come not near me !”’ 

I approached to pacify him. He seized me by the shoulders, and dashing me 
violently to the ground, rushed from the room. I had scarcely risen from the floor | 
when he returned, and falling at my feet, clasped my knees. 

“Oh, my benefactor, my friend, my father furgive me!’ he exclaimed. ‘1 | 
knew not what[ did! What a dreadful, miserable mistake is this! I sce itall | 
know. You suspected me of listening to Hartwell, of having believed him, 
which I never did. I thought from your manner you felt aggrieved for his calum- | 
nies—for calumnies, yes, by Heaven, they were! I met him this morning.” 

There was a knockingatthe door. ‘‘ Rise! for God's sake, rise!’’ I ex- 


claimed. ‘ No one should see you thus !” | 


Promise me that you will hear 


** T obey you, sir.” 


A young gentleman entered the room. . p 


* Well, Hacris!” cried Frederick, and he sprang towards him 
“You must fly!” cried the other. ‘ Hartwell is dead!” 
He staggered backward, and fell heavily on the earth. 

“* What does this mean?” said J wildly. | 


“ Has not your nephew told you, sir,’ said Harris, raising his friend, ‘of the | looking man, at that time in the prime of life, strong as Hercules, but witha 


duel between Hartwell and himself this morning ? 
upon your nephew to fly.” 
“ Yes, 1 must fly!” 


The man is dead. 


me, “| ama murderer—a murderer |” 
I was affected 
between his own, he raised and kissed them. 


I had no longer a wish to live. If he | 


| thousand dollars 


| Coleman the Younger, by aclever student of Harvard University ; bat all that 
| I remember of the poetry are two concluding lines 


afforded to the many more than counterbalanced the annoyance, and sometimes 


Prevail good deal of the neatness of dress and polished manners of a gentleman of the 
criel Frederick, breaxing from him; ‘‘I must fly ; but prided himself upon two things,—always having his paper out at a certain time, and 
whitoer, andfrom whom! Ob, sir!” and he cast an imploring gaze towards | always having in it the most exact and authentic intelligence 


| city could at a word tell you so correctly the position of contending armies in 
He perceived it and fell upon my neck ; and taking my tiands | the last European battles, or the points at issue in the latest Continental negotia- 


“Ob, my best, my only friend, forgive me! as I shall pray, as I do now pray— | 


what did | say !—for forgiveness for you.”’ | no inatter where they quarrel, they're sure to come here to fight ?” 
| unfurled the map of the country upon the wall of his sanctam as soon as they 
“ He need make no pre- | 


He said no more, but hastened up stairs, 
“Is he not rather long gone, sir!" said Harris 
paration unde: circumstaaces like ibese.” 


‘ 


lages, by a semi-circle of which the ancient capital of the land of steady habits 
is enclosed. 

It is not my intention to write the life of this eccentric individual, although I 
have read less amusing, and perhaps less instructive biographies than it would 
make ; but I shall throw together a few passages, that the readers of Bentley’s 
Miscellany may know what manner of man he was, and that some enterprising 
publisher may be induced to send outa scribe in the Great Western to gather up 
the anecdotes of him that are scattered as profusely as plums in a good pudding, | 
in the memories of those whose ancestors he delighted to torment. Pass we 
then over his juvenile days of pristine wickeduess, over countless manifestations 
of precocious talents, that we may come without further preface toa few of 
those exhibitions of ripened genius which prove him to have been a master of his 
art. 

One cold, raw November night, in the year 18—, the wind blew as thongh it 
would blow down old Fanueil Mall, and the rain fell in such torrents that Bar- 
ker Hill was nearly washed away. The sky was as black as“ All round my 
hat!” and the airwas compounded of that delightful admixture of frost and 
moisture, in which there is enough of the latter to open the pores, while the 
former goes directly to the heart. In the midst of this rumbiing of the ele- 
ments, a tall figure might be seen winding stealthily along through narrow 
streets and loncly alleys, shod with a pair of fishermen’s boots, and enveloped 
in a huge pea-jacket, for india rubbers and Mackinteshes were unknown in those 
days, until it halted under the window of a loncly cottage, at some distance from 
the town, and, the family having been some time in bed, knacked violently at 
the door. At first his rude summons was unanswered; but after repeated 
thumps, a bed-room window was thrown up, and a voice demanded who was 


“ Pray, sir,” said Mackay—for it was he, ‘ will you be kind enough to tell me 
if a person named Nutt lives in this neighborhood *” 

**'To be sure he does,” replied the voice from the window; “he lives here.” 

“T am glad of that,” said M., ‘for the night is very stormy, and I have some- 
thing of great importance to communicate to him.”’ 

“Of great importance—of great importance, did you say’ I knew of noth- 
ing very important that can concern me at this hour of the night; but whatever 
it 1s, let me hear it. I am the person you want.” 

“Speak a little louder, if you please,” said M., ‘‘I am somewhat deaf, and 
the spout makes such a noise. D.d you say your name was Nutt?” 

“Certainly I did; and I wish you would make haste to communicate what- 
ever you have to say, for I have nothing on but my shirt and night-cap, and the 
wind is whistling through me, nation cold.” 

**Have you got an uncle in Boston,—childless, and very old,—worth ten 
19 

At this question a long pointed white nightcap was thrust out of the window ; 
and in an instant, together with the shirt-collar that followed, it was saturated 
withrain. ‘* What did you say about an uncle, and ten thousand dollars! There 
is my uncle Wheeler is very old, and very rich; but what of him?” 

“Oh! nothing as yet, till I am certain of my man. There may bea good 
many Nutts about here. It is John Nutt I want.” 

“Tam the man!” said the voice in the nightcap. ‘There is no mistake. 
besides my name is John; and I have an unclein Boston.” By this time the 
whole back and sleeves of the shirt were out of the window, the tassel at the 
end of the white nightcap nearly touched the green palings in front of the house ; 
and, had there been light enough to have seen, a painter might have caught an 
attitude of straining anxiety, and a face, or rather two faces, for by this time 
there was a female peering over Nutt's shoulder, beaming with the anticipation 
of good fortune to come. 

“Well,” said Mackay, very deliberately, ‘“‘ I suppose I may venture to speak 
out; but mind, if there is any mistake, you cannot say it was my fault.”’ 

“No, certainly not!” cried two voices from the window. 

“You say your name is John Nutt, do you!” 

“7 de.” 

“* Well then, all that I have to say is, may the Devil crack you!” 

The two heads were drawn in like lightning from the rain ; and, as the win- 
dow was slarnmed down with a violence that bespoke rage and disappointment, 
a loud norse-laugh rose upon the wind, and the lover of practical jokes turned on 
his heel to trudge homeward through the mist, as the good woman inside was 
going in search of the tinder-box to enable her to hunt up dry chemises, shirts, 
andnightcaps. 

This story was many years afterwards done into verse, afier the manner of 


“ Andif your name be certainly John/Nutt, 
Why, then, the devil crack you!” 


Another of his tricks had very nearly broken a poor fellow’s neck ; but I verily 
believe that if ithad, it would have been all] the same to Mackay, who seemed 
to think that the whole human race had only been created for him to play pranks 
upon; ot perhaps he quieted his conscience by the belief that the amusement 


actual pain, which he dealt out to the few. 


Old Ben Russell, or Major Russell, as he was usually styled, was a tall fine 


° | 
old school. He had for many years owned and edited the Boston Centinel, and | 


No man in the 


tion. When two armies went into the Netherlands for a summer's work, and as 
Sergeant Cot- ten, the Waterloo guide, says, ‘* Ain't it the cockmit of Europe? 
Ben Russell 


unfurled their banuers in the field; and two pins, tre one black and the other 








entered the country, or opened the campaign. Those pins shifted their posi- 
tions, and either advanced or retired as the belligerents changed their ground ; 
and when eny part of the main force was detached, apin of a small size was 
seen to watch its line of march, and declare its operations. The editor by this 
simple contrivance could not only tel! at a glance, by looking at his pins, where 
the armies were; but by tracing the holes which the pins had left behind them, 
could read you off from his maps, at the conclusion of a long war, the history 
of every campaign. 

As this worthy, but somewhat fiery and dignified person, was bending over 
the last proof of his editorial column, which contained a “leader ” of some im- 
portance in his eyes, inasmuch as it gave the latest intelligence from France, 
and corrected an error which had appeared in the Boston Gazette relative to the 
movements of General Dumourier, a strange kind of clinking noise was heard 
at the foot of the long stair-ease which led to the printing-otfice, at one end of 
which was Ben's sanctum, where he was examining the proof aforesaid. Nearer 
and nearer came the noise, as footsteps appeared to ascend the staircase,—clink 
—clink —clink! Everybody wondered what it was ; the devil stopped scraping 
the ball, for rollers, like Mackintoshes, were not dreamt of then, the composi- 
tors leaned on their left feet and left elbow—as compositors will when there is 
likely te Se any sport, and the pressman stood at the bank, with the heap be- 
tween his arms, and his ear turned towards the door. Ben Russell heard the 
strange noise upon the stair, and he noticed the kind of dead calm which had 
suddenly come over the printing-office, at a moment too of all others, when he 
felt that every body should be on the alert, in order that the “ Centinel ” might 
go to press. Ben liked neither the noise nor the silence; and as the clink— 
clink ' came nearer and nearer, his choler rose with the cause of it, until just 
as it boiled up to his teeth, and was sure to flow over on somebody, a tall, raw- 
boned fellow witha stick over his shoulder, on which was slung a motley col- 
lection of small iron and wire wares, stalked into the office. To Ben Russell's 

furious ‘* What the do you want?” the itinerent worker in iron and wire 
deigned not any reply ; but threw off his back a load of ladles, screeners, flesh- 
furks, gridirons, and pot-covers, with as much coolness as if he had just entered 
his own cabin after a profitable day’s work Ben stared at him with a gaze of 
mingled astonishment and vexation, as though he were a little doubtiul whether 
the fellow’s strange behavior proceeded from impudence or ignorance ; but time 
was precious. He interrogated him again, when the following dialogue ensued. 

** What do you want, fellow?” 

“T’'m no fellow. And, if I was, I wants nothing of you.” 

“You imnpudent scoundrel! do you know whom you are speaking to?” 

“Tobe sure I do; you are Mr. Russell's foreman, and a great man, I dare 
say, you think yourself when he’s out; but when he’s to home you sing small 
enough, I warrant! Now you see, I did not come up here without knowing 
something about you and your ways; for when your master bargained with me 
for ny notions here, says he, ‘ Carry them up into my printing-office,’ pointing 
up here, ‘and wait till! come to give you the money. And,’ says he, giving 
me a wink, ‘ you'll see my foreman up there,—a tall chap, with his head pew- 
dered,—a damned impudent fellow; but don’t mind him—throw down your 
load, and take achair;’” and, as this speech was concluded, the imperturbable 
intruder sat down in the only spare seat there was in the office, crossed his legs, 
and began fumbling in a long, deep pocket fora piece of tobacco. 

For two minutes there was silence, not in heaven, but from the queer name 
given to at least one of its inhabitants, in a place of a different description. Of 
the pressmen and compositors it may be truly said that struck with amazement 
at the fellow’s effrontery, ‘‘the boldest held his breath for a time ;” while the 
devil skulk’ ' in behind an old staircase, that he might be out of harm’s way in 
the row which he knew was to come. 

Like most proud and irritable men, Russell was for a moment thrown off his 
guard by such an unexpected attack upon the sanctity of his roof, and the dig- 
nity he had always maintained in the eyes of his people. He sprang to his feet ; 
but fora brief space stood staring at the wire-worker with eyes that, if they had 
been ** basilisks,’’ would certainly have ‘struck him dead.” One, two, three 
bounds, and Ben had the tall man by the throat, and would have dashed his 
brains out upon the floor; but Jonathan saw him coming, braced=his right foot, 
firmly advanced his left, and was not tobe taken by surprise. The death-stroggle 
between FitzJames and Roderick Dhu was nothing to it; to and fro, and round 
and round they went, sometimes stumbling over those miscellaneous ornaments 
which are to be found on a’ printing-office floor, and occasionally oversetting a 
galley of matter, or kicking their heels through a standing form. The work- 
men would have interfered ; but their master’s bloed was up, and, with the chi- 
valric spirit of that profession to which his leisure hours were devoted, he want- 








ed no odds against a single opponent. 

The combatants were weil matched; but Ben had a perfect knowledge of 
the ground, which gave him the advantage: so that, after upsetting the coun- 
tryman over sundry type-boxes and paper-heaps, with the exact localities of 
which he was familiar, he succeeded in pushing him through the door, with bis 
back against a stout wooden railing, which protected the landing-place from 
those flights of stairs up which Jonathan had wound so recently, unconscious of 
the prospect before him of a much more rapid descent. To pitch each other over 
the bannisters was now the coup-de-main to be achieved. Ben had got the fel- 
low's spine twisted, and his head and shoulders overhanging the staircase ; but 
Jonathan had hold of his collar with both hands ; and, besides, had his long legs 
twisted round the small of his back. They had wrestled in this way for five 
minutes, and the wire-worker’s strength was beginning to fail from the twist- 
ing of his back-bone over the rail, when just as his legs began to fail, and his 
grasp to relax, and as Ben was preparing for one mighty effort, by which the 
victory was to be secured, a horrible horse-laugh—something between a real 
guffaw and a yell,—struck upon his ear; and looking through the window in 
front of him, he saw Mango Mackay at the window of the Exchange Coffee 
House opposite, shaking his sides as though there were a whole volcano under 
his midriff. In an instant Ben understood the trick. ‘ T'hat infernal fellow 
Mackay? By heavens! I'll cowhide him within an inch of his life!” he ex- 
claimed as he drew Jonathan in from the dangerous position where he Ti and 
stood him on his feet. But Russell was too good a fellow to bear malice long ; 
and moreover he was so rejoiced that he had not committed homicide in ad- 
dition to making himself ridiculous, that after a few hours his resentment pas- 
sed off, and to the day of his death he was never tired of telling the story. 

There is no part of the world where a new preacher, whether new-lights or 

lue-lights, produces a greater sensation than in Boston,—though after he is 
gone, the people may relapse into their quiet Unitarian paths, still they have 
no objection to wander out of them in search of any novelty in religion; and if 
they do not always change their belief with every fresh importation, they at least 
pay him the compliment of hearing what he has got to say. ‘There happened to 
be, during the period of which I am speaking, one of those wandering theolo- 
gical meteors blazing around Boston, and people from every lane and by-way 
flocked to see it, not with pieces of smoked glass in their fingers, but with 
ten-cent-pieces and York shillings, to drop into the green box, by way of ad- 
ding fuel to the flames. So great was the crowd, that the ordinary rules about 
the quiet possession of pews for which the owners had paid were entirely broken 
down ; everybody took that seat which suited him best, and those who came late 
sat down in the places left to them by those who had come early. One pleasant 
Sunday morning Mackay went to the church by times, took his stat ina central 
pew, just under the shadow of the pulpit, and sat bolt upright, with his arms ex- 
tended with an apparent degree of unnatural rgidity down by his sides. He 
was presently surrounded by half a dozen females, nearly all of whom were 
strangers to his person, and ina little time the whole church was full to over- 
flowing : 

The psalm was sung, the prayer said, the sermon delivered in the preacher’s 
best style. He dwelt particularly on the requirements of the great precept of 
brotherly love,—upon the beauty of universal benevolence,—on the pleasure which 
arises, not only from clothing the naked and feeding the hungry, but from atten- 
tion to the minute and graceful courtesies and charities of life, by which the thorny 
path is softened and adorned. In the language of the critics in such mat- 
ters, ‘there was not a dry eye in the place :” the appeal had found its way to 
every heart. All Mackay’s immediate neighbors were sensibly affected ; he wept 
with them ; the big tears chased each other down his cheeks. But while every 
one else was busy with their handkerchiefs wiping away the water that the orator, 
like a second Moses, had by strokes of his eloquence caused to gush from their 
flinty hearts, Mackay held his arms stiff and straight, while half a glass of liquid 
suffused his face. ‘The dried eyes of the female friends were not slow to ob- 
serve this; for in addition to the evident signs of deep feeling which he exhibit- 
ed, his face was rather a handsome face. He wriggled, fidgeted, looked con 
fused and interesting, but raised no hand, searched for no kerchief, and seemed 
to be in deep distress. ’ 

At lengih a young widow lady, who sat beside him, remarked that he was it 
at ease, and,—heaven bless the female heart! it always melts at any mysterious 
sorrow.—after one or two downcast looks and fluttering pauses, she said in an 
under tone, : 

Pray, sir, is there anything the matter with you 
well.” 

“Ah! madam,” breathed Mackay in a whisper, “ I am a poor paralytic, and 
have lost the use of my arms. ‘Though my tears have flowed in answer te 
the touching sentiments of the pastor, I have wot the power to wipe them away. 

In an instant a fair hand was thrust into a reticule, and a white handkerchief, 
scented with otte of roses, was applied to Mackay's eyes; the fair Samaritan, 
seeming to rejoice in the first opportunity of practising what had been 80 recenuy 
preached, appeared to polish them with right guod will. W hen she had done, 
M. looked unutterable obligations, but whispered that she would increase them a 
thousand fold if she would, as it wanted it very much, condescend to wipe his 
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of the promptitude she had displayed in succouring the distressed ,; and to a i. 
son who has done you one kind action, the second seems always easy. er 
white hand and whiter handkerchief were raised to Mackay’s cutwater ; but the 
moment that it was completely enveloped in the folds of the cambric, he gave 
such a sneeze as made the whole church ring—it was, in fact, more like a neigh. 
The minister paused in giving out the hymn; the deacons put on their spectacles 
to see what could be the matter; and in an instant every eye was turned upon 
Mackay and the fair Samaritan, the latter of whom, being so intent upon her ob- 
ject, or so confounded by the general notoriety she had acquired, still con- 
vulsively grasped the nose. ; 

There were hundreds of persons in the church who knew Mackay and his pro- 
pensities well, and a single glance was sufficient to convince them that a suc- 
cessful hoax had been played off for their amusement. — A general titter now 
ran round the place,—‘ nods and becks, and wreathed smiles ’’ were the order 
of the day. Men held down their heads, and laughed outright; and the ladies 
had to stuff the scented cambric into their mouths, which had been so recently 
applied to the sparkling founts above. 

At length something like order was restored, the hymn sung, and the bless- 
ing given, amidst stifled noises of various kinds, when the congregation rose to 
depart. The widow, up to this point, feeling strong in the consciousness of 
having performed a virtuous action upon a good-looking face, heeded not the 
gaze of the curious nor the smiles of the mirthful ; but what was her astonish- 
mert when Mackay rose from his seat, lifted up one of his paralytic hands, and 
toek his hat froma peg above his head, and with the other began searching: his 
coat-pocket for his gloves! Though the unkindest cut of all was yetto come ; 
for Mackay having drawn them on, and opened the pew door, turned, and bow- 
ing to his fair friend, put this question in a tone the most insinuating, but still 
loud enough for fifty people to hear, 

« Ts it not, madam, a much greater pleasure to operate upon a fine-looking Ro- 
man nose like mine, than upon such a queer little snub as you have?” 

LT 
From our Files by the Great Western. 

Despatches from the British government for Lord Durham, were sent off by 
the steamer Liverpool—they were answers to those sent out by the Great West- 
ern. 

Dr. Lushington has succeed the late Sir John Nicoll as judge of the Admiralty 
court. The salary is £2500. 

A new commercial treaty has been entered into between Great Britain and 
Austria, which is spoken of as highly advantageous to the interests of British 
commerce, and otherwise of importance. One of the principal provisions of the 
treaty places Austrian ships arriving at British ports, from ports on the Danube, 
on the same footing, in respect to ship and cargo, as British vessels—that is to 
say, dispensing with the British navigation laws. Another allows the transship- 
ment of the productions of Africa and Asia, direct to British ports, in Austrian 
vessels; English vessels being permitted in return to carry cargoes te any Aus- 
trian port, not only from Great Britain but also from foreign countries. 

The Queen was to take up her residence at Brighton on the 10th of Novem- 
ber, and remain there until within a few days of Christmas. 

The Duke of Devonshire has given up his claim to about £20,000 arrears of 
tithes, due to him as lay impropriator of certain parishes in Ireland. 

Intelligence has been received in London, of the deathof Sir Robert Grant, 
governor of Bombay. 

The news from Spain was still unfavorable for the Queen. Pardinas, one of 
her generals, had sustained a severe defeat from Cabrera, who had also collected 
an immense amount of booty with which he was slowly retiring to rejoin the main 
army of the Carlists. 

General Alaix has been appointed minister of war. Espsrtero was at Logro- 
no, making no movement, Don Carlos at Elorrio, and his general in chief Maroto 
at Estella. 7 


Letters from Turkey bring information that the Pacha of Egypt has paid up 
the arrears of his tribute to the Porte, for the year 1836, and he is preparing for 
for the payment of the arrears of 1837. 

Louis Bonaparte has left Switzerland He passed Coblentz on the 18th, on his 
way to England. 

These letters also say that the British and Turkish fleets had united and re- 
paired te the entrance of the Dardanelles; and it was believed that they would 
pass into the Black Sea, to watch the proceedings of the Russians. 

Diplomatic Appointments.—The Queen has been pleased to appoiut John 
Ralph Milbanke, Esq., now Secretary to her Majesty’s Embassy at St Petersburg, 
to be Secretary to her Majesty’s Embassy at Vienna; Henry Lytton Bulwer, 
Esq., now Secretary to her Majesty’s Embassy at Constantinople, to be Secreta- 
try to her Majesty's Embassy at St Petersburgh ; Charles Bankhead, Esq., now 
Secretary to her Majesty’s Legation at Washington, to be Secretary to her Ma- 
jesty’s Embassy at Constantinople ; James Hudson, Esq., tobe Secretary to 
her Majesty’s Legation at Washington; the Hon George Edgecumbe, now Se- 
cretary to her Majesty’s Legation in Switzerland, to be Secretary to her Majesty's 
Legation at Hanover: John Henry David Fraser, Esq , now First Attaché to 
her Majesty's Embassy at Vienna, to be Secretary to her Majesty’s Legation at 
Florence ; and Arthur Charles Magenis, Esq., now first Attaché to her Majes- 
ty’s Embussy at St Petersburgh, to be Secretary to her Majesty’s Legation in 
Switzerland. 

Whitehall, October 16th.—The Queen has been pleased to grant to Col. Sir 
Robert John Harvey, Knt., C.B., and K.T.S., her Royal permission that he may 
accept the Insignia of a Knight-Commander of the Military Order of St Bento 
d’Avis, which the Queen of Portugal hath been pleased to confer upon that offi- 
cer in testimony of her most faithful Majesty’s approbation of his services during 
the Peninsular War. The Queen eas also been pleased to grant to Captain Fre- 
derick Apthorp, 20th regiment of Native Infantry, in the service of the East In- 
dia Company on the Bombay Establishment, and late a Lieut.-Col, in the Brit- 
ish Auxiliary Legion, her Royal permission that he may accept the Cross of a 
Knight of the Royal Order of Isabel the Catholic, which the Queen Regent of 
Spain hath been pleased to confer upon that officer, in testimony of her Catholic 
Majesty's Royai approbation of his services in the actions of the 10th end Lith 
March, 1837, on the heights of St. Marcos and of Oriamendi 

The Queen Dowager has been pleased to appoint Colonel Sir Horace Seymour, 
K.C.H., to be Extra Equerry to her Majesty. 


Office of Ordnance, October 1, 1838.— Royal Artillery.: Second Capt. J. Pas- 
coe to be Capt. v. Longley, dec ; First Lieut. C. P. Brewer to be Second Capt., 
vy. Pascoe ; Second Lieut. J. B. Dennis to be First Lieutenant, v. Brewer. 

Ordnance Medical Department.: Assistant-Surgeon S. Chisholm to be Surg., 
v. M‘Donald, ret. on h.-p 

War Office, October 5, 1838.—6th Drag. Guards.: Cornet G. Grogan to be 
Lieut. by p. v. Trueman, who ret. ; Cornet and Adjutant T. Manders to have 
the rank of Lieutenant; R.J. Knox, Gent. to be Cornet by p. v. Grogaw ; 4th 





Foot.: Capt. C. J. F. Denshire, from the 97th Foot, to be Captain, v. Espinasse, | 


who exch ; 11th Ft.: Quartermaster-Serjeant J. J. Grant to be Quartermaster, 
y. J. Worsley, who ret. upon h.-p. ; 48th Ft.: Staff-Assistant-Surgeon J. T. O. 
Johnstone, M. D. to be Assistant-Surgeon ; 63rd Ft.: Lieut. J. Fowle, from the 
99th Ft., to be Lieut., v. Ramsbottom, who exch.; 64th Ft. Lieut. F. Sealy, to 
be Capt. by p. v. Landers, who ret.; Ens. H. R. Collinson to be Lieut. by p. v. 
Sealy ; Gent. Cad. N. T. Williams, from the Rl. Ml. Cl. to be Ens. by p. v 
Collinson —68th Ft; Lieut. RH. Bariow to be Capt. by p. v. Harris, who ret. 
Ens. P. Hill to be Lieut. by p. v. Barlow; W. Y. Beale, Gent. tobe Ens by 
p. v. Hill; 95:h Ft.: Assist-Staff-Surg. F. R. Clark to be Assist-Surg.; 97th 
Ft.; Capt. J. Espinnasse, from the 4th Ft. to be Capt. v. Denshire, who exch ; 
99th Ft.: Lieut. R. Ramsbottom, from the 63rd Ft. to be Lieut. v. Fowle, who 
exch.—Unatt . Lieut. J. T. Quill, from the 82d Ft. to be Capt. without p — 
Hospital Staff: E. W. Stone, Gent. to be Assist-Surg. to the Forces, v. Clark, 
app. to the 65th Ft. 

Brevet: Capt. T. Landers, of the 64th Ft. to be Maj. in the Army; Brevet 
Maj. T. Landers, of the 64th Ft. to be Lt.-Col. in the Army. 

War-Office, Oct. 12th—27 Regt. Ft.: Lt. V. F. Durham, to be Adjt., v. Man- 
ners, who res. the Adjc. only.—42nd Ft.: Lt. F. J. Wheatley, to be paymaster, 
vy. W. A. M‘Dougail, who rets. vpon h.-p.—53 Ft.: Lt. A. F. Bond to be Capt. 
by pur., v. Doyle who rets. Ens. C. Lempriere to be Lt. by pur., v. Bond, J. G. 
Cooke, to be Ens., by pur. v. Lempriere.—58th Ft.: Ens. R. Denny to be Lt. 
by pur., v., Farrar who rets., J. A. C. Petley, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Den- 
ny.—67th Ft.: Staff Asst. Surg. A. Duncannon to be Asst. Surg. v. Smith who 
exchs.—68th Ft.: Maj. Sir F. B. Head from the b.-p. of the Waggon Train to 
be Maj., v. J. Blood, who exchs.; Capt. R. W. Huey, to be Maj. by pur.. v. 
Sir F. B. Head, who rets.; Lt. A. Mainwaring, to be Capt. by pur., v. Huey; 
Ens. H. G. Wynne, to be Lt. by pur., v. Mainwaring.—79:h Ft.: Quartermas- 
ter Serg. A. Cruickshanks to be Quartermaster, v. Cameron, whe rets. upon h.-p. 
Brevet. Capt. L. Greme, of the 69th Regt. of Ft.,to be Maj. in the Army.— 
Hospital Staff.: Asst.-Surg. G. R. Smith, from the 97th Regt. of Ft. to be Asst.- 
Surg. v. Duncan, who exchs. 

War Office, Oct. 19 —3d Drag. Gds.—Lt. E. A. Hawker, from 88th Ft. te 
be Payni, v. D. Lutyens, ret. upon h. p.—Oct. 19.—1st Ft: A. Anderson, 
Gent, tobe Ens. by p., v. Mangin, who retires—Oct. 19 —Lt E. Smith, from 
h. p. 81st Foot, to be Lt. v. Armstrong, app. Paym. to 7th Drag —Oct. 19 — 
32d—Brevet-Maj. H. Reid, to be Maj. without pur. v. Palk, dec. ; Lt. T. White 
to be Capt. v. Reid; Ens. E. Money, to be Lt. v. White--Oct. 5. Gent. 
Cadet W. T. Cole, from Rl. Mill. College, to be Ens. v. Money—Oct. 19.— 
334.—Lt. J. Johnston, to be Capt, by p. v. Adair, who rets. ; Ens. J. Knight, 

e Lt. by p. v. Johnston; J. B. Neil, Gent., to be Ens. by p. v. Knight—Oct. 


19.—47th—Lt. W. C. Caldwell, to be Capt. by p. v. Mitchell, who rets. ; Ens. 

W. W. Rooke, to be Lt. by p. v. Caldwell ; R. S. Torrens, Gent, to be Ens. 
by p. v. Rook—Oct. 19.—52d.—Capt. R J. N. Kellett, from h. p. Unatt., to 
be Capt. v. R. K. Hill, who exchs.; Lt. J. A. Vigors, to be Captain, by pur. 
v. Gunning, who retires; Ensign Villiers Aubone Surtees, to be Lieutenant, 
by pur. v. Vigors: L. W. Peacocke, Gent, to be Ens. by pur. v. Surtees Oct. 19. 
55.: Ens. A. H. Harris to beLt., by p., v. Bayly, who rets.; G. King, Gent., to 
be Ens., by p., v. Harris—October 19.—68th.: R. G. Jephson, Gent., tobe Ens., 
by p., v. Wynne, prom.; Asst. S-aff-Surg. J. Carter, M.D., to be Surg., v. R. 
Williams, M.D., who rets. upon h.-p.; Oct 19.—76th.: Lt. E. H. Smith to be 
Capt., by p., v. Chipchase, who rets.; Ens. T. Tydd to be Lt, by p., v. Smith ; 
Ens. H. A. G. Evans, from the Ist W. I. Regt, to be Ens., v. Tydd dated Oct. 
19.—80th : Ens. G. D. Pack to be Lt., by p., v. North, who rets.; C. R. Max- 
well, Gent., to be Ens., by p., v. Pack; Oct. 19 —82d.: Lt. W. H. Hollis, from 
h.-p. 57th Ft., to be Lieut. (repaying the diff. he rec ), v. Quill, prom ; Oct. 19. 
—Rifle Brigade.: Sec. Lt. A. Earl of Casilis to be First Lt., by p., v. Drum- 
mond, who rets.; F. F. J. Morrice, Gent., to be Sec. Lt, by p.,, v. Earl of Casi- 
lis; Oct. 19.—ist W. I. Regt.: J. H. Musket, Gent., Ens, by p., v. Evans, 
app. to 76th Ft.; Oct. 19. 

Hospital Staff—To be Asst.-Surgs. to the Forces, Frederick Baillie, Gent., 
Frederick Foaker, Gent. —Oct. 19. 

Mem.—The Christian names of Assist.-Surg. Clark, 95th Foot, are Frederick 
Hopson, and not Frederick Robson. The name of the Lieut., of the 42d Foot, 
who was appointed Paymaster of that. on 12th Oct., 1838, is John Wheatley on- 
ly, and not Francis John Wheatley. 





CANADA.—DEFEAT OF THE REBELS. 


‘rom the Montreal Courier, of November 12. 

Since our publication on Friday last, news of a cheering kind has been drop- 
ping in upon us from the scene of hostilities; anc, although we have several 
brilliant exploits to record, yet we have no great battle to detail, nor is there any 
prospect or our having such a task to perform duritg this campaign, which wears 
every appearance of drawing rapidly to a close. With the Canada rebels, the 
assertion that most people are insane upon some particular subject seems to be 
reversed, for they are beyond question extravagantly insane in all their schemes, 
and only shew some glimmerings of sense or instinct, on one point, viz: in 
running away, when about to be confronted, on anything like equal terms, with 
British valour. We do notexpect, indeed, to hear of the rebels again showing 
themselves in any force inthe Province. 

On Friday last intelligence reached here of the Volunteers at Lacolle Old 
Steam Mill, having gallantly defeated, on the morning of the 6th instant, a body 
of rebels, who intended to take possession of that post. But, before proceeding 
to give the particulars of this victory, we shall state a few circumstances, which 
have reached us through authentic sources, that will pat onr readers in possession, 
so far, of the rebel plans, and enable them to judge how completely frustrated 
these have been. Notwithstanding all that has been said of vast quantities of arms 
and ammunition having been smuggled into the Province during the summer, by 
the rebels, it appears that their grand supply and a solitary 6 pounder had been 
shipped en board a schooner, which was anchored in the Bay at Rouse’s Point, 
on the evening of the 5th.—This Bay is close upon the Lines, and it was deem- 
ed a matter of easy accomylishment to open up a communication through Lacolle 
and Odelltown, so that the arms and ammunition on board the schooner could be 
conveyed, witbout risk of capture, to the Head-Quarters at Napierville, and dis- 
tributed to the sans-coulottes of the interior. To Cote and Gagnon was entrust- 
ed the enterprise, of driving the Loyalists from Lacolle, and with this object, 
these leaders had conveyed across the river, from Caldwell’s Manor and Ald- 
burg, a force, according to their own estimate, of about 400 men, who were 
quartered during the night of the 5th, in some houses on the road running paral- 
lel with the Lake, one mile west, and had a large quantity of arms ina house 
not 50 rods from the lines. After these preparations had been completed, Cote 
and Gagnon, who were afraid to trust themselves for a night in Canada with their 
redoubtable force, returned to the Village at Rouse’s Point, through which 
they rode with all the importance of couquering Generals. About 9 o'clock next 
morning, (Tuesday,) Cote was seen wending his way through the Village to- 
wards the Lines, leading his rosinante, and in an hour afterwards the attack 
commenced on the Loyalists at Lacolle Old Steam Mill, which ended in the com- 
plete route of the assailants. At first, the rebels succeeded in driving in the 
picket of the Volunteers, but not without such luss as damped their ardour to 
advance, and thus allowed time for Col. Odell, who commanded, to obtain a rein- 
forcement from Major Schriver.— W hen this arrived, from being the attacked, the 
Volunteers became the attacking party, and gallantly charged the rebels in the 
face of their 6 pounder, which was discharged three times, but apparently with- 
out effect. The defeat of the rebels was complete, and they left in the hands 
of the victors their piece of cannon, 250 stand of arms and a quantity of am. 
munition ; eight of them were made prisoners, eleven killed, and a number he- 
sides wounded, whe escaped across the lines. We are told of one 
sympathiser having rode home with a ball in the back of his neck, and of others 
who got and saw quite enough to cool their sympathy. One of the prisoners, of 
the name of Elliett, quite a young man, who was at one time a Student with Dr. 
Nelson, was badly wounded, and was carried off in the course of the day by Mr. 
Morehouse, of Plattsburgh, to obtain for him medical aid, whether with or with 
Out the permission of the captors, we know not. It is to be regretted that two 
of the Volunteers were killed and two wounded. We understand that Captains 
March, Weldon, and Fisher, with their companies of Vol inteers partook in 
the above engagement, which reflects the highest credit on both officers and men 

As the firing was distinctly heard at Rouse’s Point, and it was not long before 
the defeated rebels were seen making towards the lines, the small United States 
force, some 30 men, stationed there, turned out to prevent any violation of the 
neutrality, and picked up 75 muskets which the refugees had dropped on enter- 
ing the United States Territory. The same party seized also the vessel with the 
rebel munitions of war, consisting of ammunition and cannon balls. We are told 
that the defeated dupes, were seen sneaking through the village in small squads, 
terribly chop fallen, and that they very soon afterwards took themsclves off 
South. 

Although Cote and his crew had been completely foiled in the attempt to open 
up a free communication between the Lines and Napierville, this was an object 
that too nearly concerned the personal safety of Nelson and the other leaders, to 
be abandoned in consequence of one defeat, and therefore he advanced from Na- 
pierville on the morning of the 9th, with 800 men provided with fire-arms, and 
200 men armed with swords and long pikes, npon Odelltown, which could muster 
about 200 Volunteers, although we are assured not more than 150 were in the 
action we are aboutto relate. Most providentially Colonel Taylor reached 
Odelltown in time to take command of this little band of Volunteers ; and, as 
he himself has given an account of the affair in a Despatch which he wrote im- 
mediately after, we shall allow him to speak first, and shall add what particulars 
he has omitted that have come to our knowledge .— 

Odeltown, November 9, 1838. 

Sir,—I have the honour and the satisfaction to report to you, for the informa- 
tion of his Excellency the Commander of the Forces, the successful result of an 
affair with the rebels, which took place this morning. The insurgents mustered 
one thousand strong, under the personal command of Dr. Nelson. They attack- 
ed my advanced guard at Capt. Weldon’s at about a quarter to 11, AM, upon 
which, I immediately directed the concentration upon Odeltown Church, of the 
small force of 200 men, under my command. 

The enemy extended around us, and kept up a sharp fire, which was as sharp'y 
answered. After an action of about two heurs and a half, during which several 
brilliant sallies were made bythe Volunteers, the inaurgents retreated, leaving fifty 
dead and carrying off several wounded. 

T regret to say that Captain M‘Allister and four men have fallen, and that Lieut. 
Odel! and nine men have been wounded—none of the latter however, are seriously 
injured. 

When I arrived at Caldwell’s Manor, at daybreak, I learnt the great disparity 
of force which existed ; I heard, also, that the loyalists were mucli worn out by 
constant watching and harrassing duty. I, accordingly, wrete Capt. Gratton, at 
the Isle aux Noix, asking him if he could, consistently witn the safety of the 
Fort, give me any aid That officer promptly replied, by coming in person with 
a detachment, but unfortunately he reached Odeltown too late to participate in the 
engagement. 

A reinforcement from Hemmingford, under Major Schriver, arrived also after 
the retreat of the rebels. 

It is my intention to advance and take up a new position at Lacolle to-morrow 
morning. ° 

After the above plain recital of events, it were needless for me to say, that I 
have every reason to speak in the highest terms of approbation of the gallantry 
and conduct of the Velunteers under my orders. I have the honour tobe, Sir, 
your most obedient humble servant, 











Cuas. Cyrit Tayvor, Lieut.-Col. 
Lieut. Griffin, Dy. Asst. Adj. Gen. 

It appears that the Odelltown Volunteers were in possession of the cannon which 
was captured on the 7th inst. at Lacolle, and it was on this occasion turned with 
deadful effect against tue rebels. When they were advancing up the road to the 

Church where the volunteers were posted, one discharge of grape shot, cleared, 
as one of their number said, a space of about 10 feet wide through their ranks 
[t was only fired three times in all, when the volunteers were compelled to keep 
inside the Church ; but in the frequent efforts made by the rebels to take the gun, 
which was left outside, such a destructive fire was kept up from the windows, as 
rendered all their attempts abortive. It is but fair to state, that the gun which told 
with such effect was served by the only two regulars in the engagement, a Ser- 
} jeant and a Private. The rebel attacks are represented as having been made with 
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the “ ferocity of Devils,”’ since failure here would blast all their expectations of 
opening up a communication to obtain arms and ammunition. 

A report has reached us through a channel in which we are inclined to place 
some confidence, that Nelson reached the other side of the Lines, on foot, soon 
after the battie, and immediately procured a horse, he said, to obtain medical aid 
for his wounded, that he had gained the day, and that Odeltown was in his pos- 
session. 

On Saturday afternoon the annexed despatch reached town, announcing what 
was so much feared, that the rebel forces had evacuated Napierville before the 
troops reached it. 

. Napierville, 10th Nov. 1388, Saturday, 9 a. a. 

Sir.—I am directed by the Commander of the Forces, to inform you that the 
force under his command, has just arrived here. The rebels to the number of 
2000 evacuated the town about two hours ago, and about the same number had 
previously gone off, many of them having thrown away their arms. The Ca- 
valry are now in pursuit of the former, on the Chateauguay road.—Colonel 
Love’s column reached the town, from St. Valentine, at the same time with the 
Head Quarter division. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant. 

Joun Epen, D. A. G. 
Colonel Wetherall, ©. B. Commanding Montreal. 

It will be seen by the following despatch which was received from Major Car- 
michael yesterday, that Beauharnois has been retaken from the rebels, and that 
the prisoners taken with the Brougham steamer have been released ; but few 
particulars are given. 

; Beavharnois, 10th November, 10 P. M. 

Sir,—I have the honour to a acquaint you, for the information of His Excel- 
lency the Commander of the Forces, that, in conjunction with Colonel Philpotts, 
a detachment of one officer of Engineers, twenty-two Sappers and Miners, one 
captain, three subalterns, four serjeants, two buglers, and one hundred and twenty- 
one rank and file, 71st Regiment, with upwards of one thousand Giengarry men, 
were landed at Hungry Bay this morning, marched, and took Beauharnois, res- 
cued all the prisoners, with the exception of Messrs. Ellice, Brown, Norman, 
Ross, Norval, Bryson, Houndslow, and Surveyor, supposed to be at Chateau- 
guay—with the loss of one man killed, and three wounded, of the 71st Regi- 
ment. 

The men are much fatigued, and we wait here for orders 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

L. Carmicnakt, Colonel P. S 

Major Hall, Assistant Quarter Master General. 

The Brougham steamer which was captured by the rebels is a good deal 
crippled in her machinery, and was towed down to Lachine yesterday. The 
mail-bag from Upper Canada that was on board of her remained undiscovered 
and unopened, although its contents were valuable ; it was brought into town 
yesterday. 

Considerable sensation was created in town yesterday, by the arrival of Messrs 
Elliee, L. G. Brown, R. H. Norval, John Macdonald, John L. Grant, John Bry- 
son, Johu Ross, Houndslow, David Normand, Dr. Surveyor, and another 
whose name we did not learn, about whose safety some apprehensions had been 
entertained. It appears that after their capture at Beauharnois, they were, as 
was supposed here, conveyed to Chateauguay, where they were confined in a room 
from which daylight was carefully excluded, but they were allowed to have can- 
dles burning. During this time they were well treated by the Curé and the Nuns, 
who were permitted to send them a profusion of luxuries from their larders and 
cellars. They were also allowed to send money for any thing they wanted from 
the village. They were being conveyed in carts on Saturday, as they believ- 
ed, to Napierville, and had reached La Pigeonniere, in the Seigniory of St.George, 
when their escort hearing of the evacuation of Napierville, left them and fled. 
They were allowed to proceed in the same carts to Laprairie, and were even 
advised, it is said, by some of the older rebels, which road to take as saf- 
est. They reached Laprairie about two o'clock yesterday morning, and this city 
about 10. 

The following was received at New York on Thursday. 

L’acapig 12th Nov. 1838. 

Sir,—I am directed by his Excellency Sir John Colborne, to acquaint you that 
the rebels, who had assembled in arms in the District of Montreal, have been 
entirely disp ersed by her Majesty's troops and the volunteers. 

I] have the honour, &c. Wa. Rowan, Military Secretary. 

To Jas. Buchanan, Esq. Her Majesty’s Consul, New York. 


The Official Gazette of the 9th inst. contains, four ordinances, of Sir John Col- 
borne and his Speeial Council.—The first is that authorizing the Banks to suspend 
specie payment. Its provisions are similar to that issued on a former occasion, 
and its duration limited to the first of June next. The second ordinance author- 
izes the seizing and detaining for a limited time of gunpowder, arms, weapons, lead 
and munitions of war. The third ordinancs authorizes Sir J. Colborne to take such 
steps 1s he may deem necessary for the suppression of the rebellion, and to erect 
tribunals for the trial and punishment of the rebels. The fourth ordinance au- 
thorizes the apprehension and detention of persons charged with high treason, 
suspicion of high treason, misprison of high treason and treasonable practices, 


and of the suspension, for a limited time, as to such persons, of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act. 








Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, — a9} per cent prem. 


WEE AL BUOW. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1838. 





By the Great Western, which arrived on Thursday morning, we have received 
London papers to the 26th ult. 

The Western sailed on the appointed day, the 27th of October, but has 
had a very boisterous passage. She however braved the elements with astonish- 
ing power, and proved herself worthy of the high fame she has already acquired. 
She had upwards of one hundred passengers, a list of whom will be found in 
another column. 

The Liverpool steamer, we learn, sailed on the 20th, and was seen the day 
after, sailing, off the coast of Ireland, with a strong head wind, going at the rate 
of 8or9 knots per hour. In consequence of her long delay, some apprehen- 
sion is felt for her safety, but it should be recollected that she isa new vessel with 
new machinery, which consequently does not work freely. She has probably put 
into Newfoundland or Nova Scotia; or perhaps finding her fuel would not hold 
out against a westerly gale for the whole passage, the Captain may have put her 
about aud returned to Liverpool, whitherher sails would carry her with the winds 
that have been experienced by Capt. Hosken, of the Western. 
passed that noble vessel, the Siddons, in a gale of wind, lying to. 


Capt. Hosken 


Rumours a3 
usual prevail of the designs of Russia upon England, Turkey, &c., but nothing 
has occurred to give these rumours any substance beyond the usual suspicions. 


The political intelligence from Europe is not very important. 


It is said that the King of Persia has to come to terms with Great Britain, and 
invited her minister to return to his capital. The expedition sent from British 
India to attack his Majesty’s possessions in the Persian Gulph, probably brought 
him back to reason. 

From Spain we learn that victory still hovers over the standard of Don Carlos 
The Queen is in danger even at Madrid, and it is supposed to be not improbable 
that she may yet be obliged to fly from her own capital. 

In England the affairs of Canada and the resignation of Lord Durham absorb 
public attention. The Morning Chronicle ia loud in its censure of the Tories 
for joining in the votes with Lord Brougham, forgetting that the ministers yield- 
ed him up to his enemy almost without a struggle. The passing of the Bill by 
Parliament waa a virtual condemnation of his conduct, and the disallowance of 
his Ordinance by the Queen, wasadirect censure. By these acts it was sup- 
posed his Lordshipewas so damaged asa public man as to be no longer dreaded 
as a rival by my Lord Melbourne, but the people of England saw the real cause 
of his Lordship’s abandonment by the Cabinet. The Ministers, in fact, like 
Judas, betrayed him for thirty pieces of silver. 

A report is prevalent that in consequence of an oversight in drawing the Ca- 
nada Government Bill for Lord Durham, no provision was made for him to ap- 
point his successor, and that consequently all the acts of Sir John Colborne are 
illegal! This is somewhat astounding,but a little reflexion will show us that the 
It was not necessary that any provision should be made in 
The Bill 
phraseology, general and not special, in speaking of the governor. It is en 
tituled “A Billto make temporary provision for the goverament of Lower Ca- 
[See the Albion of the 10th of last March. ] ce to the 
‘«« Governor General,” not Lord Durham. as fol 


idea is erroneous. 


the Bil] to empower Lord Durham to appoint a successor. is, inits 


nada.” And has referen 


The concluding section Is 
lows 


‘‘ And be it enacted that for the purposes of this Act, any person authorize 
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én execute the Commission of Gorernor General for the Province of Lower Ca- 
nada, shal! be taken as the Governor thereof.” 

This is, we think, conclusive, and it may be remembered also that Sir John 
Colborne acted in the same capacity and under the same law before Lord Dur- 
ham arrived. Sir John has merely relapsed into his former position. 

The Duke of Richmond, Earl Spencer, formerly Lord Althorp, and Sir Wil- 
mot Horton, are spoken of as successors of Lord Durham, but it is clear that 
the Ministers at the last dates still clung to the hope that his Lordship would re- 
voke his resignation and remain. 

The treaties of Commerce made by Great Britain with Turkey and with Aus. 
tria are represented as being very favourable to British Commerce. The mer- 
cantile marine of both of these powers is small, consequently a carrying trade 
will be in the hands of England. 








The intelligence from Canada is of a most gratifying nature ; the revels 
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Park Theatre.—The last appearance of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews in Awe- 
rica took place here on Tuesday night. The favourite pieces of ‘‘ One Hour,’ 
‘*My Eleventh Day,” and the “Old and Young Stager,’’ kept the audience in 
continued laughter from beginning to end. Mrs. Mathews was in better voice 
and spirits than usual. The brilliant appearance of a house crowded in every 
part, the boxes containing an overwhelming mejority of ladies, and perhaps the 
feeling that the period of her mortification and annoyance was at en end, all com- 
bined to produce this happy effect. She was cal'ed forth at the conclusion of 
the “* Eleventh Day,’’ and received the rapturous applause of the house. At the 
termination of the evening’s performance Mr. Mathews received the same compli 
ment. After the first cheers had subsided, the audience resumed their seats and 
a dead silence prevailed. Mr. Mathews then delivered with great energy and 
vigour the following address, which was listened to with marked attention, and 
cheered throughout with the most enthusiastic plaudits. 





having been every were worsted, and ultimately defeated and dispersed. 


“‘Ladies and Gentlemen,—This is the first time I have ever addressed an 
audience in my own character, and I certainly bad not the slightest intention of 


The main operations of the insurgents have been curried on to the west of | doing so now; but being being assured that on the last night of our engagement 
Lake Champlain, near the frontier ; this situation being found extremely con- | it would be taken as a mark of disrespect were | to remain wholly silent, I am 
venient for running away and seeking safety on this side of the line of 45°. We | determined that that imputation at least shall not be cast upon me; and indeed I 
have given copious details in this day’s paper and it will be seen that the should be most ungrateful were] to refuse a few words to those kind friends 
puan-aiter [ a. loyal who have given us such a‘ bumper at parting.” (Applause.) 

st operation of any moment was directed against Odeltown, where the loyalists “In consideration of the lateness of the hour I will be as brief as possible in 
were posted. It was desirable for the rebels to obtain possession of that place, | 


what I have to say, though, as this, Ladies ard Geutlemen is our last interview, 
in order to open a communication between the Lake at Rouse Point,(from which 
point they expected to derive a part of their supplies, arms, &c.) and Napier- 
ville, where the main body of the rebels was concentrating under Dr. Nelson. 
An attack was therefore made upon Odeltown by a body of men under Coté and 
Gagon, which was gallantly resisted, and the assailants defeated. On the morn- 
ing of Nov. 9th, a second attack was made, near La Coles Mill, with a force 
of 800 men; this body too was defeated after a severe contest, and the rebels 


and as in all probability we may never meet again, 1 do hope you will not deny 
me your patient attention for a few minutes.—Oour story is soon told and easily 
understood, and if I have hitherto refrained from troubling you with a single 
word upon the several occasions when I have had the bonour of being called for- 
ward to receive your flatrering applause, I have so refrained purposely, fromthe 
fear that as my own independent spirit would not allow me to offer unqualified 
thanks for partial success, some unguarded expression might be seized upon as 
conveying intentional offence to the American public. I can now however speak 


. . . aa ‘ : without danger of being accused of interested mutives, inasmuch as we have 
fied, leaving behind them any bi d, but carrying off their wounded. The mye | appeared before you professionally for the last time, and our immediate return to 
force on this last occasion consisted of only 200 men, all volunteers and militia, | 


Europe is aiready deter mined on. 
with the exception of two only, and Col. Taylor, who fortunately arrived on the | « We set sail for this country, ladies and gentlemen, as upon a trip of plea- 





field of battle just in time to take command of the little army which so nobly and 
signally distinguished itself. The gallant Colonel’s account of the operations of 
that day will be found among our extracts. The rebels, it will be recollected, 
claimed this victory for themselves ! 

During these vperations Sir John Colborne was making preparations to pro- 
ceed against the main body at Napierville. His Excellency having reached Isle 
aux Noix witha strong force of regular troops and volunteers, pushed on for the 
rebel head quarters with as much expedition as the state of the roads would per- 
mit; buton reaching Napierville, Sir John to his great regret found that the 
enemy had dispersed, and fled two hours previously, and had taken shelter on 
the American side, without any indications of returning, or reassembling. Col. 
Love at the head of another column, arrived at the same point at the same 
time. The despatches we have inserted will describe these different movements, 
and their successful results. 

We bope our Mites will give us an eccount of these operations. 

While this was in progress Major Phillpots, of the Royal Engineers, was di- 
rected to advance against Beauharnois, near the St Lawrence, which had been 
previous!y captured, and Mr. Ellice and family made prisoners; this the gallant 
Major did with 120 men of the 71st Regiment, a few Sappers and Miners, aud 
a strong body of the brave Glengarys. The mevement was entirely success- 
ful, the place was recaptured, the rebels driven out, and in the Melée Mr. Ellice 
and his fellow prisoners made their escape, and have since arrived in safety at 
Montreal. 

These several operations, all of which were planned and executed with great 
skill and bravery, have completely suppressed this new rebellion. Sir John Col- 
borne has addressed a letter to the British Consul, by which it will appear that 
the insurrection is considered at anend. Sir John, we suppose, will speedily re- 
turn to Moutreal, where he will be again hailed as a deliverer, and receive at the 
hands of a loyal and grateful people, the honours due to his eminent services. 

No movements of the rebellious have yet been made in the Upper Province ; 
they perbaps waited to see what success might be obtained below. If so, they 
will in all probability postpone their nefarious projects till a more favourab'e 
moment. The Province, however, is well prepared, and the people are aniinated 
with the best spirits. Sir George Arthur has issued a proclamation which can- 
not fail to touch the feelings and animate every class. We shall endeavour 
to publish it next week. 

*,* Ina letter published in the Commercial of last night, dated from Oswego 
Nov. 13, it is stated that 250 sympathisers had sailed for Canada in the United 
States steamer. Their destination was said to be Prescott—three hundred more 
were to join at Sacket’s Harbour 


Wolfred Nelson, Bouchette, and others of the banished rebels to Bermnda, 
have been set at liberty under Lord Brougham's Act of Parliament, and have 
arrived inthis city. They have attended the large symputhizing meeting lately 
held in this cily, and addressed the audiences, when they expressed their deter- 
mination to return to Canada and commit treason again. We would advise them 
to think twice before they adopt this resolution. They will not get off so easily 
next time. Theller and Dodge, who escaped from the citidal of Quebec, have also 
arrived in town, and presented themselves in the same way. Fanny Wright and 
Mr. McKenzie have both figured at the same places, when great uproar and dis- 
order prevailed. ‘Those meetings have not received the sanetion of the public, 
nor have any persons of note given them their countenance. The once celebrated 
Dr. McNeven presided, but he has long since lost all influence with his country- 
men inthis city. In fact the Irish residents have taken but little interest inthese 
meetings. In Canada the Irish are loyal almost toa man. 





It will be seen by our extracts that Jas. Hudson, Esq., is appointed Secretary 
of Legation on the part of Great Britain to Washington. 

Sir Francis Head has been adpointed to a majority in the 68th Regt. and re- 
tired, thus gaining a full step in the army. 

my We thank the ‘‘Hermit of Heildelberg ”’ for his ingenious translation of 
the very clever apologue, but the piece having already appeared both here and in 
England in an English dress, we are under the necessity of declining to publish 
it. The MS. remains at his disposal. 

Several literary notices and other paragraphs we are obliged to postpone until 
next week. 

In the Liverpool Steamer.—There were fifty-one passengers (exclusive of ser- 
vants and children.) Amongst them were the following :—J. Van Buren, Esq., 
son of the President of the United States; Rev. F. Machin and family ; Messrs 
R. Jones. W. Barber, jun.,H. A. Vandamme, W. Day, Smith, and ser- 
vant, J. Murdoch, W J. Smith, and servant, Orford, Jennings, Isaac Gage, 
Brown, H. Norris, W. Murie, Hoppe, John Henry, Lamb, Williams, Richard 
Charles, Crowder, Atkinson, A. H. Behan and family, Montgomery, Falguerittos, 
Dr. Morrison, Mr. and Mrs. Kerr, J. H. Davies, Mackintosh, Gordon, Thatcher, 
A Lang, Riou, F. Homer, and Dawson. 

In the steam ship Great Western, from Bristol—Dr. Macauly and servant, 
Ab’m Kentzing, Esq. Manning Koster, Hon. Judge Crane and lady, James Tobin, 
Esq., Clement G. Biddle, Esq., Wm. Heyward, Esq, lady and daughter, Henry 
Wreaks, Esq. lady and 3 children, Miss Wreaks, A. Tudor, Esq. and lady, M. L. 
Webb, Esq. James Owen, Esq. V. Nolk, Esq. Rov. Dr. Schroeder, lady and son, 
F. A Napier, J.G. Flagg, J Battersby, Esqs, Mons. De Grioff, David Jones, F. 
A. Shumacher, H. B. Bourretheard, F. Collomb, W. Worthingten, P. A. Rost, 
E. A. Rausenberg, James Mackay, J. W. H. Patison, W.H. Ash, Esqrs, A. 
Gordon, Esq. lady and son, H. R. Schentz, Esq. and servant, C. D. McIndoe, 
Esq. B. Tilton, Esq. and lady, H. A. Vandamme, Kausse, C. Tobias, Daron, 
Emille Ryon, and D Kemper, Esqrs, C. H. Faber, Esq. and lady, Edw. Unkart 
Esq. and lady, G. G. Dokin, Jas. Stuari, David Gibson, Joseph Wheeler, jr, Jas. 
Johnson, Geo. Waterman, Dr. J. J. Spencer, Wm. Laird, James Campbell, J. 
W. Ware, James Grimshaw, John Watson, Henry Gourdin, James A. Dickson, 
Esqs; S. N. Helie, lady, two children and servant; Wm. Davison, Andrew 
Brand, Esqs; Rev. Ewd. Deuroche ; John Siter, Walter Rutherford, Esqs; A. 





G. Ralston, lady and servant; Jno. Troubat, Jr. Esq; W. H. Aspinwall, lady 
and servant; Andiew, L. Addison, George I, Lowden, Joseph Harvey, Jvo. 
Hamilton, S. Geoghegan, John Bentley, G. B. Lightfoot, H. Green, Jos Gau- 
lier, James Stiff, Esq; Chevalier de Gerstner, lady and servant, Rev Edw. 
Neville, Chs. Knorree, W.A. Hayden, Mrs. Ransom, children and servant; F 
Frey, E-q. Wm. Gibbons, Esq, Madam Vanderaghet and friend, Alexander 
McAlpin, Alfred Beeston, Esqrs 
In the brig Clarion, from Smyrna—Mr. A. Wild, of New York. 


sure. Steam reduced the voyage to a mere nothing, and though it is true we 
were obliged to make many sacrifices in leaving home, friends, and unvarying 
professional success, to risk a doubtful reception among strangers, still we did so 
with light hearts and perfect reliance on the well-known hospitality of the peo- 
ple we were about to visit, backed by a thorough confidence in our own good in- 
tentions, and the conviction that as we set out with the determin»tion to spare no 
effort to please, our endeavours must be met, if not with brilliant success, at all 
events with the usual indulgence and protection so notoriously extended to Bri- 
tisb Actors. We set foot then on these shores resolved to be pleased with every 
thing ; and to the question of ‘‘How do you like our country?” so universally 
asked by all persons here upon a first introduction, we readily answered in 
terms of the highest praise, as fortunately we were then honestly and conscien- 
tiously able to do. 

‘Two days after our arrival in this city, the weather being insufferably hot, 
we were advised to proceed at once tu the Catskill Mountains. We did so, with 
the intention of passing there our few weeks of leisure in cool retirement. (Here 
Mr. Mathews described their journey to ‘ The Cloid-capt ” Hotel, and the re’ 1m 
from thence upon finding it not sufficieutly retired for their wishes.) Our inten- 
tion was to return at once to New York; bul, that same night, chance lodged us 
at the Exchange House at Poughkeepsie where we found al! the quiet that we 
had been tanght to expect at the Mountain House ;—there we at once installed 


ee 
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@ regularly organized deliberate falsehood, systematically planned and persever- 
ed in, for the purpose of creating a rancorous feeling against us in the public 
mind, and thus, at once, irreparably injuring us on our first appearance at this 
Theatre. I asked advice as to the propriety of openly contradicting these re- 
ports, but was essured that such a step was quite uncalled for. I hought so 
myself, bot I was wrong again. The night of our first appearance arrived. The 
Theatre was crowded to the ceiling, chiefly with gentiemen ; hundreds were 
turned away from the doors, but very few ladies had dared to venture within 
them—it short, it was clear that a riot was anticipated. When Mrs. Mathews 
appeared upon the stage, the cheers were enthusiastic, but the ominous sounds 
of disapprobation were also to be heard—a deafening shout of applause, how- 
ever, from the more liberal portion of the audience, at once silenced those 
sounds. On the symphony of her first song being played, disapprobation again 
manifested itself and was again checked as before. I was thunderstruck, and 
made up my mind that the torrent of ill-feeling was only stemmed from motives 
of gallantry until my appearance, which would doubtless be the signa! for a gene- 
ral tumult. Judge then of my surprise, Ladies and Gentlemen, at meeting with the 
most cordial welcome without a single dissen'ient voice. How was this? Was 
I not the proper person to have been attacked? Was I not the person answer- 
able for the misconduct alleged aga:net us? No—hers was the talent they sought 
to disparage. The secret was at once explained—the disapprobation had just 
as much to do with our conduct in America, as it had to do with the late gene- 
ralelection {Laughter and cheers.] 

I must not trespass too much upon your patience, Ladies and Gent'emen, by 
entering more into detail. Suffice it to say that since the failure of this at- 
tempt to mar our first appearance and drive us from your stage, no efforts have 
been left untried to bring about the same end by other means. The press, that 
is, @ portion of it, has been industriously employed in writing us down. Why, 
or by whom instigated, I do not wish here to enquire ; but if it be any triumph 
to thein to know it, I beg to assure them that they have fully succeeded. They 
have not only utterly destroyed our professional prospects, but have tndermined 
the health and spirits of the lady they heve chosen to make the object of their 
upmanly attack. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I appeal to yourselves—can you blame me for at once 
ending the injustice, by removing my wife from a persecution she is so unaceus- 
tomed to? (Cries of ‘*No, no—certainly not,” from the boxes.) Look for 
one moment calmly at the circumstances. A malicious report is invented and 
put into circulation without the least enquiry into its truth, throughout the 
whole of the United States. J do not speak figuratively, but literally; I have 
received newspapers containing bitter invectives against us from all parts of the 
Union—(who could have imagined that we were of such consequence in the 
eyes of the New World.) And all about what? Nothing but our conduct at 
Saratoga where we have never been. (Laughter and much applause ) 

Now, in conclusion, Gentlemen —I appeal to you as gentlemen, I appeal to 
you as men of business—leaving all feeling out of the question—let us view 
this affair in the light of a commercial speculation, a matter of pounds, shillings 
and pence—of ‘‘dollars.” Is it likely that we should have bebaved in the 
manner ascribed to us? We came to this country with one avowed object, to 
make a certain sum of money ina given time. That sum was secured to usin 
England before starting. Good houses or bad houses we were to be paid the 
same. There was only one thing indispensable, viz. : to please. Now tohave 
acted as we are said to have done must have been either the result of ignorance, 
in which case surely we ought to have been held guiltless of evil intention, or 
the result of adeliberate wish to insult the people of America whose good opi- 
nion it was so much our interest to gain, and thereby defeat the sole object of 
our voyage. I repeat was such conduct probable? These are the only two views 
that could be taken of the circumstance had it been true, and I hope it is unne- 
ceasary for me to pledge my honour that there is not the slightest foundation 
for this base falsehood. (Deafening and repeated « pplause.) 




















ourselves, and there we remained for three weeks as retired as possible, literally 
confined to our own apartments, with the exception of our usual drive in the cool 
of the evening. 

‘Little did we suspect, ladies and gentlemen, while applauding ourselves for 
our politic conduct in retiring altogether from the public eye, and thereby avoid- 
ing, a8 we supposed, all poss ibility of offence, that at that very moment we were 
insulting the whole American Nation—that the press was teeming far and near, 
with comments on our atrocious behaviour and that a fatal prejudice was rapidly 
gaining ground against us. 

“Of all this we remained ina state of happy ignorance till our return to New 
York. I was then informed that we had given serious offence at Saratoga 
Springs on our way to the Falls of Niagara—that we had refused to sit at the 
public table, but at the same time had insisted that our servants should be ad- 
mitted there, and that the visitors at the Hotel disgusted at the gross outrage, had 
been compelled to rise and Jeave the table. 

“T could only smile at this absurd accusation, and deemed it one of the g08- 
sipping and ephemeral paragraphs of a newspaper, the subject of an hour's chit- 
chat, and then to be forgotten. I therefore seplied jestiogly that there were 
17 reasons why the alleged offence at Saratoga could not have been committed 
—the first was—that we bad never been there. I presumed that the other 16 
reasons would not be required—{ Laughter. ]—but I was mistaken. The report 
was not suffered to die a natural death; it was resuscitated day by day, nourish- 
ed and amplified hour by hour, till at last the conviction was forced upon me, 
that what I had at first !ooked upon as a harmless mistake, was, on the contrary, 





“T have done. Your kindness, iadies and gentlemen, let me assure you, will 
ever be deeply and gratefully remembered by us both, and I trust that not- 
withstanding the unfavourable circumstances under which we have appeared be- 
fore you, you have not found us flag in our efforts to please those who have so 
| generously endeavoured to support us. [Great applause.] We have fought up 
| against the attack with all our strength, but the enemy has proved too much for 

us and, at length, after mature deliberation, we are compelled to adopt the only 

alternative left us, that of abandoning the field. In the name of Mrs Mathews 

and myself, allow me, ladies and gentlemen, to bid you and for ever, most res- 
| pectfully Farewell.” Mr Mathews then bowed and retired amidst the hearty 
| cheers and long continued applause of the whole house. 





PEN FOR FOUR WEEKS ONLY, from the 19th of November, fn the 
Exhibition Room, Stuyvesant Institute, a collection of rare paintings, 
loaned atthe request of a Committee of friends of the Fine Arts; comprising 
the choice works of the first modern artists, (principally living), and such as pro- 
bably can never be brought together again. 
| The pr fits of the exhibition are intended for the aid of Mr William Dunlap, 
in publishing his history of the State of New York. 
The names of artists whose works are in this exhibition :— 





} Agate, Chapman, Dunlap, Jarvis, Stuart, 
| Alston, Copley, Freeman, Marsiglia, Sully 
| Bennet, Calamet Guy, Newton, Twibill 
Cole, Doughty, Inman, Pinet Vanderlyn, 
Cummings, Durand. Ingham, Reynolds, Weir. 
Admission, 25 cents; Season Tickets, $1, Catalogues, 124 cents. 


[| Novil7-4:*] 





Several years have now elapsed since a new series of this Journal was commenc 
dually diminished through the accession of subscribers, and the demand for back 
and we are consequently under the necessity of bringing the present series to a 

The Atsion has now nearly attained the completion of its seventeenth year, 


diffusion. 


NEW SERIES OF THE ALBION. 


ed; in the course of which the reserves upon each impression have become gra- 
numbers in order to complete sets. Thewe reserves have now become exhausted, 
close, and of commencing a new one. 

and by the liberal support of its readers, a support which has been steadily and 


continually increasing, it has been able to assume an importance in periodicals commensurate with the maturity of its existence, and the uncommon extent of ita 
To the difficulties which attended the outset of its career it may no whe scarcely necessary to allude, yet there are many of our patrons who may per- 
haps be uaaware of the obstacles originally opposed to its establishment. The ALBion,—purporting to be a journal dedicated to the object of conveying to the 
British resident on this cuntinent a clear insight into the politics and literature of his country, of offering to the native citizen a condensed and digested view of 
what was passing beyond his shores, and of cementing the ties which should exist between both by making them better acquainted with each other,—was com- 


menced at a period when those amicable associations now so happily existing between two great countries of the same common descent, were much weaker 
than at present we experience them; and therefore it was found that many prejudices must be overcome, and many conflicting opinions be reconciled, before 
such a confidence could be reposed in it as to give assurrance of its final success. The plan we adopted, and sedulously acted upon, was carefully to avoid such sub- 
jects as would be likely to occasion a collision of opinion—delicately to refrain from replying to accusation, except for the purpose of correcting manifest error 
and misapprehension, and intently to preserve ourselves from committal upon the various and numerous local subjects which had been pressed upon our attentien. 
We have pursued an undeviating political course with respect to the British Empire throughout our editorial voyage, and the ensigns under which we have sailed, 


applauding party or violent changes, we have steered a consistent course, and, 
dence of the public. 


their existence, and, in the desire of culling from every source at our command, 
the page of love andthe riches of modern literature, until our purpose was fairly 


land which is now so prevalent ; and the most unremitting assiduity has been 


In particular we may here mention that we have given copiously from the works 


we trust, causing by their diversity an agreeable melange of polite literature 
troduction to readers on this side the Atlantic, and of contributing to foster the 


in the finest style of art, and may be considered as much superior even to those 


ply such demands as may be hereafter made on us for the work 


readers of the ALBION, it is purposed to make a summary ef each of the few 
This we presume willbe a refreshing remembrance to those who have perused 


summary alluded to. 


The terms of the Ansion will be as usual, siz dollars per annum, payable in 





have never, we hope, been lowered or tarnished. Zealous advocates of the British constitution in its purity—neither opposing timely and judicious alterations, nor 


we trust, have made the port of our hopes in securing the approbation and confi- 


As literary gleaners, we have sought the fairest fields of song and story. We have borrowed from the garners of poetry and prose whenever we could detect 


’ 


not only “ matter of amusement, but subject of instruction’? we have ransacked 


accomplished in the perfection of our weekly offering. 


Totally apart from a spirit of ostentation we may assert, that the ALBton contributed, ina great degree, to impart that taste for the elegant literature of Eng- 


displayed in supplying the demand that we were among the first to encourage. 
of Mrs. Hemans, Miss Landon, Mrs. Jameson, Miss Austen, Mary Howitt, Mary 


Russell Mitford, Madame de Stael, Capts. Marryat, Chamier, and Glascock ; Bulwer, James, McIntosh, Lover, Poole, Dickens, Lockhart, Hook, Croker, Miller, 
Elliott, &c. &c., besides approved papers from anonymous authors; thus rendering our columns a means of introduction to the most admired writers, and, as 


For several of these authors we claim the merit of having given their first in- 
taste for their writings which is at present so prevalent among the reading pub- 


lic. Among these we would mention in particular Mrs. Hemans, Miss Landon, Mr. (now Sir Edward) Bulwer, Capt. Marryat, &c. From the very commence- 
ment our aim has been to effect improvements, enlargements, and judicious embellishments, so as to render the ALsion every way acceptable to its readers ; 
our march has been ever onward, and our exertions constant; we may confidently assert that in quantity and quality of matter, as well as in style of exece- 
tion no periodical whatever has gone beyond us. In particular we would call attention to the plates of the New British House of Parliament, the portrait of 
the celebrated actress Miss Ellen Tree, and that of the accomplished danceuse Mdlle. Celeste, all of which have received the most unqualified approval of cri- 
tical judges. To these we may add another which is nearly finished, and will appear in a very short time,—a portrait of her Majesty, Queen Victoria, executed 


which have preceded it. 


We have now therefore to announce that it is our intention to close the present series with the last number of the current volume, and commence a NEW 
SERIES with the first number of the ensuing year, which will be issued on the fifth of January next. , 

The paper will then appear in an entirely new type, cast expressly for it ; the head and decorations will also be entirely new, and executed ody the best artiste— 
while an increased energy will be infused into its columns, whether selected or editorial. We shall strike off a large number of exira copies to enable us to sup- 


In order to commence the New Series in a satisfactory manner to new subscribers, without compromising the satisfaction of those who are at present 


subjects which may not be completed at the conclusion of the present volome 
the subjects in successive papers, and will at the same time make new readers 


sufficiently conversant with them to read the remainder with pleasure to themselves. The thread of the story will be distinctly and carefully preserved in the 


It will be desirable that such persons as shall feel inclined to become subscribers to the New Series should send forward their names without delay, as the 
influx of these will guide us in estimating the nnmber of extra copies it may be necessary to print. . 

Our present subscribers wil! be pleased to understand that this arrangement will put them to no inconvenience whatever, nor will it be necessary for them ta 
announce their desire to continue their subscription, as we shall, of course, forward the papers in the usual way to all who have duly paid up their arrears 


advance. 


Will the papers with which we exchange have the kindness te give this prospectus a notice 
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ee 
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time thou cheat of human bliss, woe's soft balm 


November 17, 








TIME, THOU CHEAT OF HUMAN BLISS. 
As sung by Mr. Wilson, in the opera of *‘ Amilie.” Music by Rooke. 
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isonthy hiss thy kiss Time, 





Time what bringest thou to me, 
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What 


what is my heart’s destiny. 
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Time, thou cheat of human bliss, What bringest thou to me? 
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Varieties. 


Curing the Doctor.—The Constitutionel states that the Council-General of 
the Hospitals of Paris, struck with the immense mortality which, within the last 
few years, has occurred among the patients on wliom surgical operations had been 
performed, caused a monthly return to be made of all the operations that took 
place in all the hospitals, with the name of malady of the patient, that of the 
operating surgeon, and the number of cured and of deaths. Scarcely had the or- 
der for these returns been issued, when the mortality .was observed to diminish, 
and so rapidly did its beneficial effects develop themselves, that where three out 
of five patients operated on, died, the proportion was reduced to five, to three, and 
even to one per cent. 

It is not generally known that a Miss Fanshaw (we believe), andnot Lord 
Byron, was the author of the celebrated and universally admired enigma of the 
letter H, beginning 

‘*”Twas whisper’d in Heaven, and mutter'd in hell, 

And echo caught faintly the sound as it fell,” &c. 
Although in the editions of the complete works of Byron, this beautiful effusion 
has invariably been introduced as the produetion of that celebrated poet, we al- 
ways suspected his right of parentage to the enigma; and accident alone, afew 
days ago, made vs acquainted with the above fact, and convinced us that our 
doubts were well founded. The enigma first appeared, with Miss Fanshaw's 
name appended to it, in a volume of poetry compiled and published for some 
charitable purposes many years ago.—Sherwood's Month'y Miscellany. 

Welsh Bulls.—At a ford in South Wales is a board with this inscription :— 
“Take notice when this board is under water the river is impassable.”,—An Act 
of Elizabeth orders the Bible and Prayer Book to be translated into Welsh, for 
the purpose of making the Welsh learn English.—‘‘ Did you ever remember so 
wet and cold a summer?” said a lady to Mr. Rogers, ‘* yes madam, last winter,” 
replied the wag. 

Quarrels.—Two things well considered would prevent many quarrels : first, to 
have it well ascertained whether we are not disputing about terms rather than 
things ; and, secondly, to examine whether that on which we differ is worth con- 
tending about.— Colton. 

No Go.—An old gentleman, who used to frequent one of the coffee-houses in 
Dublin, being unwell, thought he might make so free as to steal an opinion con- 
cerning his case ; accordingly, one day he took an opportunity of asking one of 
the faculty, whosat in the same box with him, what he should take for such a 
complaint? Advice, said the doctor. 

Latest News from India —Important tothe Ladies.—The following Jeu d’ es- 
prut affords a characteristic and amusing sketch of men and manners, in polite 
Anglo Indian Society. 
season of 1837-8 is over. No matter though there be still one re-union linger- 
ing, from causes over which the committee had no controu!—for even a Calcutta 
management cannot rule the arrival of Lent—the season is as thoroughly over, 
in time, in spirit, and in essential fact, as the cold weather itself is; and those 
men and maidens who may not have made their little arrangements up to this 
period, must just be content to perspire in single blessedness till tre month of 
November next ensuing ; for Hymen has left Calcutta in order to be in time for 
the London winter which has now set in with its usual flirtatiuns. Had we in- 
dulged in a weekly lucubration on the state of the matrimony market, as we have 
been doing on that of the dross-money one, during the cold weather which has 
gone to the burying-ground of the Capulets, our cogitations would have been 

hardly more cheering in the one case than the other; for the demand for hands 
has been flat; rings have been heavy, and so were not fingered; acceptances 
were at a discount ; offer fluctuating ; yeses were in plenty, but no takers; hearts 
were to be had for money, but no purchasers ; and the few that were negociable 
for love went off unsteadily, and in some cases at considerable risk. Banns might 
have been had fer asking, but licences kept their prices, though there were few 
transactions. Smiles and squeezes were exchangeable at par, and one gentle- 
man, who speculated boldly in foot touches, met with favourable returns. Sighs 
latterly were heavy; but small talk continued brisk throughout the season, and 
bright eyes looked up occasionally, but soon fell again ; though business continu- 
ed to be done in blushes. Silly looks were not in demand, but free-and-easies 











We quote the Oriental Observer, April 21 :—The gay | 


rose considerably above par, and drove genuine modesty almost out of the mar- | 


ket. Maternal frowns were in considerable quantities, and it is thought they pre- 
vented many imprudent bargains from being finally settled. Scandal kept its 
usual high ground, and more transactions occurred in that line than in any three 
vthers put together. On the whole, at the close of the market the single per 
cents. were not much reduced, as compared with the proceedings of former 
years; and there was a sluggishness in even improper flirtations, which had no 
doubt its share in casting a gloom and a monotony over the general course of the 
exchanges. But the season was not without its extraneous attractions in the way 
of fits and starts; for the Dutch Prince came and danced with ladies to wiiom 
he spoke not; and Sir Charles Metcalfe came and spoke to ladies with whom he 
danced not; and there were public dinners for liberty, and fancy fairs for charity ; 
and theatrical crowdings for valedictory purposes; and there was (lastly) Jim 
Crow.—Puarbury's Oriental Herald. 

A Distressing Case —“ If | had only seen Rebin before he becam’ insensible 
it wad hae been some consolation,” said a worthy retailer of ale and British spirits, 
to an acquaintance a few days after the death of a brother in a neighbouring 
town. “ Ah! to be sore—a great consolation, indeed,” responded his friend, 
with an aspect of the deepest commisseration ‘ Ah,” continued the bereaved 
relative, blubbering at the mournful recollection, ‘‘ he had twa gold watches, and 
T'm sure, gin I had got there in time, he wad gi'en mz anc o' them !” 


HILADELPHIA BAZAAR.—Subscriptions received for the New York Albion, Emi- 
grant & Old Countryman, Lady’s Book, &c. &c., by 
JOHN BARDSLEY, Agent. 
(Nov.17-tf} 141 Chesnut Street. 
ANTED by an elderly English Lady, a situation totake charge of one or two chil- 
dren as nursery Governess, she is of strict principles, accustomed totuition, and 
would be particular as to their language and deportment, would be willing to make her- | 
self useful, has no objection to the country. Address by letter (post paid) to S. M. at the 
office of this paper. (Novl7-3t*}= 


é — satiaintieniiiaen niles dpm ameinaimctcarti aiaenineioeee | 

p DUCATION.—To the public institutions, private Families, &c.—A Lady and Gen- } 

tleman and their daughter, natives of Europe, whose family and conrexions are of | 

the first respectability, tender their services as teachers of music, French, English, | 
drawing, dancing, writing, arithmetic, the use oi the Globes, fancy and ornamental 

works, &c., on the system adopted by the most eminent masters. The highest testimo- 

| 

| 

' 








nials as to abilities, and references to individuals of the first respectabliity. Address 
Mr. T A., 65 Barclay st. At home from }} to]. (Nov.10-4t*} 

CARD.—TO THE NOBILITY AND QUALITY OF THE CANADAS.—Mr. Wm, 

Pease, (son-in-law of the late Thos. Eliot, Esq., of London, organ builder) respect- 
fully informs them he has an extensive musical establishment of Piano Fortes, Music. 
&c.,and that he is prepared to execute orders for the justly celebrated Grand Action 
Piano Fortes, which are superior for tone and workmanship to any in the courtry, his in- 
struments have received first premiums several times at the different Fairs held in the 
city of New York, and he has the pleasure of announcing that he has again received the 
first premium at the late fairheld September 15th, 1838, for the best toned grand action 
Piano Forte. 

A very extensive assortment of Piano Fortes of New York and Boston manufacture, 
for sale wholesale and retail at the lowest New York prices. Orders addressed to Wm. 
Pease, New York & Boston, Piano Forte warehouse, 333 Broadway, nearly opposite 
Cariton House, will be duly attended to. (Sept.29-6t] 


RS. LEWIS, pupil of Henry Herz, continues to give instructions on the Pianoforte, | 
Singing and thorough Bass, at her own residence, and likewise at that of her pupils. 
For terms, apply to Mrs. Lewis, 422 Houston street, corner of Crosby street 
(Sept.22-tf. ] 
ROOME STREET MEDICAL SCHOOL, No. 361, Dr. J. C. Beales will commence a 
course of Lectures on Obstetrics, and the peculiar diseases of Women and Children, 
on Menday the 12th inst. at 12 o’clock. 


For particulars enquire at Dr. Beales office No. 538 Houston-st. {Nov.10-3t"] 


ANTED, to go to Canada—a person coinpetent to give instruction in Music, and in 
the French language—apply at No. 13 Pine street, up stairs—oflice No.12, between 
the hours of 10 and 12 A.M. (Aug. 4.-tf.] 
XN ENERAL AGENCY IN THE WEST.—Louis Stanis.aus, lately from Cleveland (Ohio), | 
being on the point of establishing himself in Sandusky City (Ohio), will attend to the 
a of all claims, the payment of Taxes, Land Agencies and Commissions gene 
rally. | 





| 
Sandusky City, on account of its geographical situation and its various rail roads ter- 
minating there, presents advantages greater than any other place in that part of the 
Yest.—it is only 60 miles from Cleveland and Ohio City, 60 miles from Detroit, 106 miles | 
from Columbus, 200 miles from Cincinnati and at a very short distance from Elyrie, Huron, 
Milan, Norwalk, Toledo, Manhattan, Perrysburgh, Maumee City and Monroe. | 
L. 8. having been engaged in the above business for twelve years, having visited the | 
principal places of the West, and speaking four different European languages, trusts that | 
these are the advantages worth noticing, especially in the Sale of Real Estate to emigrants | 
from Europe. 
L. S. may be seen at No. 91 Broadway, until the 24 inst. 
New-York Oct. 20, 1838. 
References —Hon. E. Lane, chief judge of the Supreme Court, Norwalk [Ohio]; Hon. | 
R. Wood, judge of the Supreme Court, Cleveland (Ohio!; Messrs. Frederick Gebhard 
Co., Laverty & Gantley, Wolfe & larks, Wolfe, Bishop & Co., Joshua Coit, Esq., 60 
ZSall street, Amos Palmer, Esq., Foster Nostrand, Esq.. New-York City. [Oct. 23 1t.*] | 
= 
| 
| 
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BRITISH STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN.” 
1390 tons burthen, James Hoskin, R. N , Commander. 
NEW YORK TO BRISTOL. 

The regular sailing days of the above ship, for the remainder of the year, are fixed as 
follows :— 
From Bristol. 

2ist July. 


From New York. 
léth August. 

8th September. 4th, October. | 

27th October. 22d November. } 

Rates of passage, to Bristol, including provisions, wines, &c.—For berths in the main 
saloon, or cuddy, thirty-five guineas, ($163,33): in other parts of the ship, thirty guineas, 
($140) ; steward’s fees £1,10, or $6,66 ; children under 12, and servants, half price. Letters 
received on board, will be charged 25 cents per single sheet; larger letters in proportion, 
A bag will be appropriated to letters for the Continent of Europe, and they will be de- | 
posited therein on payment, in addition to the ship postage, as above, of the regular Eng- 
lish postage from Bristol to their port of departure from England to the Continent, which 
port of departure should be designated on the letters. 

The ship can carry about 100 tons of goods, and persons wishing to import goods by this 
conveyance, and who have no established correspondents at Bristol, will have every re- 
quisite facility provided on application to the subscriber ; and the like facility will be af- 
forded to those shipping goods from this to Bristol, for their transmission from thence to 
their place of destination. 

A Surgeon is permanently engaged in the ship, and every provision made for the com- 
fort and security of the passengers 
toFor passage by any of the trips rrom New York, or freight, “ppl personally, or by line 

RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 
(June 30) Agent of the Great Western Steam Snip Co. 

TRANSATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY, NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL 
The regular days of sailing of the Steam-ship “ LIVERPOOL” are fixed as fol- 
ows :— 





From Liverpool. 
20th October, 


From New York. 

12th November. 

The Liverpool is a splendid and powerful new Steam Ship of 1050 tons burthen, and 
464 horse power, Lieut. Fayrer, Commander. She was built by Sir John Tobin for this 
trade, and has been purchased by the Company, who have finished her cabin accommo 
dations on the most improved style, ymfort and convenience of passengers. 

Fare to Liverpool, thirty-five $163,33-100) for which wines and all stores are 
furnished. 

Children under 13 and serv half price. } 

No second cabin nassengers et 

An experien-ed Surgeon 
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PACKETS FOR HAVRE, (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the Ist, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November, 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 
Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS, 

From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 

8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
patch them as above, and in the fellowing erder, viz. 








Ships. Masters. | Days of am | from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 
fork. | 

Burgundy, J. Rockett, |Jan. 8, April 24, Ang. 16,/Feb. 16, June 8, Oct. 1, 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, haere 16, May 8, “ %jMarchi, “ 16, “* 6, 
Duch. d’Orleans, | Richardson, <em “ Mw Sent. Gi = °. sy & * 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard,|Feb. 6, “* &%, “ 16) * 16, * 8, Nov. i, 
Francois Ist, W.W. Pell, “ 16, June 8, ‘* 24 JApril 1, “ 16, “« 6, 
Emerald, W.B.Orne,| * 3 “ 16, Oct. GF “* GO Aw. 1, “ BH 
Silvie De Grasse, Weiderholdt March 8, ‘“ 24, “ 16) “ 16, “™ 8, Dec. }, 
Poland, Anthony, “<« 36,July 6, * Cite 2 * MB * © 
Albany, J. Johnston, ‘624, * 16, Nov. 8, o €, Som. }, s 6 
Louis Fhilippe, |J.Castoff, April 8, ‘* 24, Dec. 16) “ 16, ‘ 8, Feb. 1, 
Sully, |D. Lines, “* 16, Aug. 8, * 24\|June 1, = * 8, 





These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant aecommeda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses a¢ 
tually incurred C BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil suc 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from New| 


Days of Sailing from 


| York. | London, 
St. James, W H.Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,,Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 19, 
Montreal, $.B.Grifing, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10) “ 97, “ 97, “ 97, 
Giadiator, T. Britton, i « 96, * 20, “ 20,'March 7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Pok.8; dome tf, Oc 3 * By * 2 = Be 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, om ¢ Be *«§ Bw) * Re, ¢ © 7, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “* 20, “ 20, “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philade!phia, E. E. Morgen, |March1, July 1, Nov. 1,| “ 17, “ 137, * 1%, 
Samson, | R. Sturges, “nm * & “ 10, 7, * &% “ @, 
President, | J.M.Chadwick,| * 20, “ 20, ‘ 20, May of Sept 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, | Hf. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) “ 17, “ 17, & 17, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, oe MH, “ 6 “ 3). * 7 * & * & 
Westminster, G. Moore, | “« on, “* 20, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, foreach adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bilis 
Apply to 
GRINN ELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth: 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpeol, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz: 








Ships. | Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
| York. Liverpool. 
Pennsylvania, J.P. Smith, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|Aug. 25, Dec.25, April 25 
St. Andrew, Thompson, i * 33, © 38, “* 138, (Sept. i, Jan. 1, May 1 
Orpheus, Bailey, om *§ fh * Sh ee = 7, 
Roscius, Collins, og «@ *©* BI wm *m* 
Cambridge, 1. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April Net. Gas. Tee.“ 
Independence, | E. Nye, | eT, “2% * te? oe * * & 
Virginian, | 1. Harris, “ 13, “ 13, “ 413,/0ct. J, Feb. 1, June i, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, | me £2 eee OS. oe 2 
Siddons, | Britton, | “8 © we * BB, “ 43, e 1,' “ 13, 
North America, | Hoxie, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1,| “ 19, “ 19, “ 19, 
Roscoe, | J. C. Delano, ey © & 8. 3) 49: 3? oe fF ee 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “33, * 33, “ 13,/Nov J March 1, July 1, 
Europe, | A.C. Marshall] “ 19, “ 19%, “ 193; “ 7% © 7% % 7» 
Sheridan, } Depeyster, | “ 95, “* 95, * 95,) 13, ba is, «* 1, 
Columbus, | Cropper, jOct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1, iF 19, 19, “ 19 
Geo. Washington| H. Holdrege, | “ 7, “ 7, “ oi. aso 
United States, 'N.II.Holdrege, “ 13, ‘“ 13, ‘ 13, )Dec. J, April 1, Aug. 1, 
South America, | Barstow, | ce * i = 19, | ae Oo 
Garrick, | N. B. Palmer, on, =e * Gy te * & *es 
England, |B. L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines. stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South Amr rica, England, 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y> 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 

Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Shetheid, and United States, 

ROBERT KERMIT. N.Y. 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Pennsylvania. Independence. Roscoe, and Geo. Washington, 
GRINNELI,, MINTURN & Co., 134 Fre 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co.. Run 
; ships Shakspeare, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
Agents for ships Sh p ae iia 
WM. & JAS 


t-st., . 


ford-st., Liverpeol 


New York 
Co , Liverpool, 


fa 


BROWN @ 











